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CALIFORNIA IN THE REVOLUTION. 


By Margaret B. Harvey. 


To offset any possible surprise or incredulity caused by this 
heading, I shall declare at the outset that California’s great 
Revolutionary heroes were Jose and Bernardo de Galvez. 

The more one delves into the Spanish-American annals of 
our vast Northern Continent, the more is one amazed and 
overwhelmed by the grandeur of these colossal figures. And 
the wonder and bewilderment deepen, when one pauses to 
think how very, very little we have heretofore heard about 
them. 

I am beginning to believe that we have but four Revolution- 
‘ary demi-gods—Washington and Wayne, representing the 
Keltic and Teutonic races, and Jose and Bernardo de Galvez, 
the Latin. 

Hubert Howe Bancroft, the historian of California, unhes- 
itatingly avers that Jose de Galvez, in his day, was the ablest 
man in all America. 

The American Revolution was’ a sublime assertion of the 
rights of humanity—a stupendous upheaval involving the 
whole civilized world! Now, imagine for an instant what 
might have been the fate of thirteen struggling colonies had 
the ablest man in all America been arrayed against them; 
particularly, when that ablest man in all America represented 
a proud nation who had not yet lost her rank among the great 
powers of the civilized world, and who owned the larger part 
of all American territory! The rights of humanity might 
have been relegated to oblivion for an indefinite number of 
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In the light of recent events, how truly pathetic it is to re- 
alize that the humane, enlightened Galvez, while upholding 
the rights of Americans, was raising his own sword to strike 
his mother-land a fatal blow. So much the more claim he 
has upon every true American for grateful remembrance. So 
much higher should he be held in honor by those Americans, 
especially, who are living on any portion of that ground once 
included in Spanish-American territory. 

Galvez made California. And California, to this hour, 
feels the beneficent effects of his liberal, far-sighted policy. 

We can say this without abating one jot or tittle from the 
credit due those Keltic-Americans and ‘Teutonic-Americans 
who came after him. I laud the brave ““Forty-Niners” as much 
as any human being could. Why should I not, when my own 
blood is represented in that marvellous crimson track painted 
across the plains? A track of disaster, death, but not de- 
feat! Yet the impartial historian is bound to concede that 
the Forty-Niner built upon foundations laid by Galvez. 

The following brief biographical sketch is found in Yoak- 
um’s “History of Texas.” See footnote, page 101: 

“Don Jose Galvez was a remarkable man. He was the son of Don 
Matthias de Galvez, viceroy of Mexico. He was born in the city of 
Malaga, in Spain, and held, under the king, the honorable posts of in- 
tendant of the army, and member of the supreme council. In 1765, he 
was appointed visiter general of New Spain, which office he discharged 
with such fidelity that, in 1768, he was appointed to the council of the 
Indies. In 1777, he was made governor of Louisiana. In the Revolu- 
tion, his sympathies were with the United States; and when the king 
of Spain informed him that he was about to commence hostilities, he 
joined with the people of Louisiana in the joy which the news imparted. 
He prosecuted the war with great vigor, taking eight hundred of the 
enemy prisoners. This was an effectual aid to the United States. For 
these important services he was appointed brigadier general; afterwards 
captain general of Louisiana; then, in addition, captain general of Cuba; 
and, finally, upon the death of his father, in 1785, he was created viceroy 
of Mexico. A more able and enlightened representative of the king had 
never occupied the vice-regal palace. He facilitated the administration 
of justice, established intendancies for the protection of the Indians, and 
effected a general reformation of the government. He was exceeding- 
ly popular with all classes, but especially with the natives, and well 
ceserved that his name should be perpetuated in that of the chief town 
and island of Texas.” 
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Unfortunately Mr. Yoakum has confused two persons. The 
first part of the above sketch applies to Don Jose de Galvez, 
brother of Matthias. The latter part, to Don Bernardo de 
Galvez, son of Matthias, and nephew of Jose. Taking either 
part separately and applying it to the proper person, the facts 
and dates are correct. 

From Lippincott’s “Biographical Dictionary” we may 
gather the following additional items: 

Don Jose de Galvez was born in 1729. In 1775 he obtained 
the place of minister of the Indies, the most important office 
in the kingdom, next to that of prime minister. He directed 
the affairs of the colonies with ability and received the title 
of Marquis of Sonora. Died in 1786. (Bancroft says, in 
1789.) 

Don Bernardo de Galvez was born in Malaga in 1756. Died 
in 1794. 
* * * * * * * * 

Galvez (Jose) came to Mexico in 1765 as “visiter” or 
“visitador-general” of New Spain. He was the highest offic- 
ial who had set foot upon its soil since the days of Cortez. 
The power of Galvez was almost absolute; but he was one of 
those few choice spirits who know how to use absolute power 
wisely. 

The Russians had taken possession of Alaska in 1741. They 
were now pushing down the coast, and had already effected a 
landing near Cape Mendocino. Galvez saw the necessity of 
settling Upper California in order to prevent any further Mus- 
covite aggressions. 

Suppose we pause long enough to ask, What might have been 
the consequences had Galvez not seen this necessity just when 
he did? Alaska might have been extended to the southern 
borders of California—then there would have been no Mexi- 
can Cession, no Hegira of “Forty-Nine,” and no Pacific Coast 
for the United States of to-day—the civilization of the west- 
ern half of our continent might have been Cossack and not 
Saxon. Do we need any further evidence that the God of 
Nations has mapped out our manifest destiny? 

Galvez, also, had reason to fear the English, as they were 
just then in the mood for making extended explorations— 
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Captain Cook had already started for the Pacific on his first 
voyage of discovery. Again we are constrained to ask, What 
might have been? Suppose Captain James Cook, in a British 
ship, had entered San Francisco Bay, a few years or a few 
months prior to the Declaration of Independence. The Mis- 
sissippi river might have remained our western boundary, as 
it was in 1783, and California might have been another Aus- 
tralia. 

Two additional motives are given for the determination of 
Galvez to settle Upper California. One was a desire for the 
conversion of the Indians. Subsequent developments show 
that he was sincere in this desire—the early missions were 
founded according to his directions, and actually carried out 
the benevolent plan of aiding and teaching the natives. 

Another motive was the advisability of having a port, or 
stopping place for the Spanish ships from Manila! Strange 
enough does such an item sound to-day. One hundred and 
thirty-seven years ago it was considered expedient to estab- 
lish a city on the Pacific coast in order to accommodate trade 
with the Philippines. In our own time the cities on our Pa- 
cific coast afforded us an opportunity to attack the Philippines. 
And yet, if we have come into possession of these now-famous. 
islands it is just as logical as our coming into possession of 
any part of Spanish-America. The Philippines were settled 
by a colony from Mexico in 1564, hence were American from 
the beginning. 

Again we see how Galvez raised his sword in our behalf and 
struck his mother-land a fatal blow. Again do we see\the ob- 
ligation resting upon us to render him additional honor. Surely 
his purified spirit, from its elevated sphere, must see that, al- 
though he prepared the path for his own nation’s downfall, he 
opened a highway for the progress of humanity. And this 
was a cause ever near and dear to his mighty heart. 

General Galvez began his grand work for California by 
sending out an exploring expedition of twenty-five volunteers 
under Lieutenant Pedro Fages. This Fages was a young 
man of great ability. He afterwards became governor of 
California, and ruled with energy from 1782 to 1790. The 
expedition which he commanded explored the interior of what 
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is now the State of California, and approached the Bay of San 
Francisco by an inland route. 

In 1769 Galvez sent Father Junipero Serra into Southern 
California with orders to make a permanent settlement. Fa- 
ther Serra landed at San Diego, or, rather, at the spot upon 
which he himself founded the town of San Diego. He was 
accompanied by a body of white settlers, priests and soldiers 
from northwestern Mexico. This settlement was successful 
from the first. 

I am happy to say that the place of Father Serra’s landing 
is marked by a statue of the good priest, erected by Mrs. Le- 
land Stanford, honorary state regent of California and member 
of Sequoia Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Father Serra was a native of Spain. At the time of his set- 
tlement at San Diego he was fifty-five years of age. After a 
life of honor and usefulness he died in 1784. 

Carrying out the wise and generous policy of Galvez, the 
following named towns were founded in order: 

Monterey and San Bonaventura, 1770; San Antonio de 
Padua, 1771; San Gabriel, San Luis Obispo, San Antonio, 
Santa Clara, San Carlos Borromeo, and San Francisco, 1775; 
Los Angeles, 1781. And, about the same time, San Juan and 
Santa Barbara. 

In every town the first building of any importance erected 
was a mission church for the Indians. As a rule, the saint in 
whose memory the church was dedicated gave the town a 
name. A company of soldiers was always stationed near the 
mission, ready to protect its native disciples from the aggres- 
sions of rival tribes. A largé settlement had its presidio, or 
fort. The missions were not only places of worship, but in- 
dustrial schools as well. 

The history of the early settlement of California is alto- 
gether different from that of other Spanish states. Califor- 
nia’s first annals are those of benevolence and not of blood- 
shed. In this connection, I can think of no better name to 
call Jose de Galvez than the Spanish William Penn. And 
every man of prominence connected with California’s early de- 
velopment—explorer, priest, official or soldier—seems to have 
been a person of ability and integrity, truly actuated by a sense 
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of duty. If abuses crept in during this primitive period, they 
were not sufficiently flagrant to deserve special notice. 

So much for the building of a great Pacific commonwealth, 
the work of a Revolutionary diplomat. California now enters 
upon another period, of which more presently—a period which 
we call Revolutionary as distinguished from colonial. 

Shortly after sending out Father Serra’s expedition to San 
Diego, Don Jose de Galvez returned to Spain to hold the office 
of minister of state for the Indies. This was the highest po- 
sition in the realm, next to that of Grimaldi, the prime minis- 
ter. Galvez held this place of honor and influence during the 
whole Revolutionary period, and directed the affairs of all 
Spanish America. 

In 1776-7 Don Bernardo de Galvez, nephew of Jose, was 
sent to the New World as governor of Louisiana. While hold- 
ing this office, Bernardo entered upon his brilliant Revolution- 
ary career, capturing Baton Rouge, Natchez, Mobile, Tampa, 
and Pensacola. (See Harper’s “Cyclopedia of United States 
History,” Vol. 11, page 1327; Gayarre’s “History of Louisi- 
ana;” Brewer's “History of Alabama;” Fairbank’s “History 
of Florida,” ete.) Historians unite in sounding his praises. 
He was the very “mirror of knighthood,” more like a romantic, 
half-mythical hero of old-time chivalry than a modern warrior. 
And yet, in many respects, he was far in advance of his age. 
Like his illustrious uncle, he had a lively conception of the 
rights of the people. 

Gayarre is authority for the statement that Bernardo de 
Galvez was in direct communication with Col. George Morgan, 
then commander at Fort Pitt. Also, that this eminent Span- 
iard rendered every possible assistance to Oliver Pollock, 
American agent residing at New Orleans, through whom the 
friendly Spanish sent supplies into Western Pennsylvania. It 
is undoubtedly true that Bernardo de Galvez, while keeping 
open the Mississippi river and driving the British out of Louis- 
iana and Florida, was striking his mother-land a fatal blow, 
in concert with his uncle, and justly earning our everlast- 
ing gratitude. 

Once more we are forced to ask, What might have been? 
Had the British kept their foothold in Louisiana, there would 
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have been no Louisiana Purchase and no Mexican Cession. 
The English would have pushed through Spanish America 
to the Pacific, precisely as the Americans did, not many years 
later. 

From Salmon’s “Kingdoms of the World,’ a quaint 
geography published in London in 1772, I find that as late as 
that year the British had not abandoned their idea of claiming 
California on the strength of the discoveries of Sir Francis 
Drake. And they expected to get it through the British col- 
onies extending westward. 

As viceroy of Mexico, Bernardo de Galvez governed the 
provinces of California and New Mexico, and carried out his 
uncle’s benevolent plans of colonization. Bernardo died very 
suddenly at Chapultapec in 1794, at the height of his fame and 
popularity. It can be truthfully said that during the adminis- 
tration of the Galvez family Spanish America enjoyed her 
highest degree of happiness and prosperity. 

From Gayarre we learn that the wife of Bernardo de Galvez 
was a Louisiana woman who is described as beautiful, char- 
itable, lovely in disposition and highly cultivated, in every 
way worthy of her eminent husband. 

* * * ok ok * 

In 1774 California passed under the rule of Don Felipe de 
Neve, who held the office of governor from that year until 
1782. Governor Neve derived his authority directly from the 
Marquis Teodoro de Croix, commandante-general of the 
Northern Provinces of Mexico, who resided at Arizpe, in the 
Mexican state of Sonora, just outside of what is now the south- 
western boundary of Arizona. 

In 1776 King Carlos III issued a royal order that Governor 
Neve should reside at Monterey and make it the capital of the 
province of California. 

Neve may be considered California’s Revolutionary War 
governor. It is true that the chief Revolutionary events, oc- 
curring on the Atlantic coast, were not known upon the Pa- 
cific until months after they took place—nevertheless, before 
the Declaration of Independence was four years old, every 
Spanish-American subject of King Carlos knew that Spain was 
at war with England. 
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That England was at war with France was known in Cali- 
fornia in July, 1778. On the 26th of that month Command- 
ante-General Croix sent to Governor Neve a copy of the 
king’s order dated March 22, enjoining strict neutrality in the 
Anglo-French war. But the king soon had reason to issue a 
contrary order. Neve, through Croix, was instructed to be on 
the watch for Captain Cook’s two vessels that had been dis- 
patched from Kngland and not permit them to land. Cook 
was then on his last voyage, having left Plymouth July 12, 
1776. As we all know, he did not attempt to land on the coast 
of California, but proceeded from Alaska to the Hawaiian 
Islands, where he was killed by savages, February 14, 1779. 
But, no matter where he landed, the king’s order is most im- 
portant to remember, for this reason: It brought California 
within the Revolutionary area, inasmuch as California’s soil 
thereby ceased to be neutral. 

We are altogether within the bounds of reason when we 
say that the grand tidal wave, then lashing the shores of the 
Atlantic-Ocean would necessarily send some resulting ripples 
to reach the Pacific. And as a corollary, we may add that two 
remote ripples reached Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands, inas- 
much as Captain Cook represented a nation with which the 
United States was then at war, and the king of Spain had pro- 
claimed him an enemy. 

The king also issued orders for the fortification of San Diego 
and Monterey. This he did with the distinct expectation of 
an attack by the English. 

Following is a chronology of the principal events of this 
period : 

August 26, 1779. General Croix forwarded to Governor 
Neve royal orders for defense and reprisals against the English, 
~ with whom Spain was then at war. 

February 11 and 18, 1780. Croix forwarded to Neve orders 
for non-intercourse, reprisals, etc. 

June 24, 1780. This day was set apart as one of public and 
private prayers for the success of Spanish arms. The time 
was fixed by order of the padre presidente, dated June 15, 1779, 
in Spain, and received in California, June 13, 1780. 

August 25, 1780. Croix warned Neve of Admiral Hughes’s 
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departure from England, in March, 1779, with a fleet to oper- 
ate on the west coast of America. 

September 22, 1780. Croix expressed to Neve the “remark- 
able not to say idiotic opinion” (I am quoting Bancroft) that 
to stop the breeding of horses in California and other frontier 
provinces would keep foreigners away. 

March 22, 1781. Neve ordered Carillo, at Monterey, to drive 
away the live stock in case the English fleet should appear in 
order to be free to defend the city. 

August 12, 1781. Croix forwarded to Neve the royal order 
of Carlos, dated August 17, 1780, in which the king called 
upon all his loyal American subjects for a donation towards 
mecting the expenses of the war. 

1782. Fages succeeded Neve as governor of California. 

March 17, 1784. ‘Treaty of peace between Spain and Eng- 
land announced in California. 

The expected English never eppent Captain Cook and 
Admiral Hughes both avoided California. While Cook went 
to the Hawaiian Islands, Hughes proceeded to India with the 
intention of attacking the French colonies there, thus carry- 
ing the Revolutionary War around the world as the Spanish- 
American war was carried in our own day. 

The non-appearance of the English in nowise detracts from 
the honor of the brave Californians who prepared to meet 
them. ‘They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

But if preparation were California’s only claim to the credit 
of participating in the Revolutionary War, we might readily 
allow that this was very little. It was not her only claim, 
however. We have already seen that Jose de Galvez, her chief* 
founder and sometime ruler, was one of the greatest of all Rev- 
olutionary statesmen; and that Bernardo de Galvez, her later 
ruler, was the most illustrious Revolutionary soldier of all 
Spanish America. Still, this is not all. 

On August 17, 1780, Carlos III called upon his American 
subjects for a donation towards paying the expenses of the 
war with England, fixing the contribution of each Spaniard at 
two dollars, and each Indian vassal at one dollar. This 
amount was not levied as a tax, but asked as a free gift. As 
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we already know, General Croix forwarded this request to 
California, August 12, 1781. 

The response was liberal. Soldiers were exempt, as it was 
thought they might be called upon to fight—but the soldiers 
gave as freely as the citizens. 

The amount collected through the missions has been record- . 
ed as follows: San Francisco presidio and two missions, $373; 
Monterey, $833; San Carlos, $106; San Antonio, $122; San 
Luis, $107; Santa Barbara presidio, $249; Los Angeles, $15; 
San Gabriel, $134; San Juan and San Diego, $229; San Diego 
presidio, $515. Total, $2,683. 

Los Angeles, founded by Riviera, in August, 1781, was only 
a few days old when contributing $15. 

On December 7, 1782, General Croix named the total amount 
received as $4,216. Of this, Ignacio Vallejo, major domo at 
San Carlos, gave $10. General Neve contributed $2,000 out 
of his own private purse. 

Now, if money constitutes the “sinews of war,” the little 
towns of California make quite as good a showing as some of 
the older, richer cities of the Atlantic slope. 

It may be possible to find the names of those who gave their 
mites. Take the “History of California,” by Hubert Howe 
Bancroft, Vol. I. Near the end is a list of all male inhabitants 
residing in the province from 1769 to 1800. Now, if any 
readers are possessed of sufficient knowledge and patience to 
sift out the names of all who were under eighteen years of age 
in 1780-81; all who died prior to that year; all who came to 
California at a later date, and all convicts, the industrious 
searchers will have in the remaining names, those of Califor- 
nia’s humble Revolutionary patriots—citizens, priests and 
soldiers. 

When California’s great Revolutionary heroes are blazing 
suns, we need not be surprised to discover that her lesser ones 
are pale satellites or minute nebulae. But let us remember 
that “one star differeth from another star in glory,” and render 
“honour to whom honour” is due. 

It should be remarked that Carlos III called upon all his 
American subjects for aid in the war against England. This 
call, then, was addressed to other subjects than Californians. 
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It was addressed to the inhabitants of all Spanish America, 
which then included Louisiana, Texas and what we now know 
as Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah and Nevada. 

In the time of the Galvez family Nevada was a part of Cal- 
ifornia, while Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and Arizona were 
all called New Mexico, and comprised within the Northern 
Provinces, or Provincias Internas. During the Revolutionary 
period, the governor of New Mexico was Lieutenant-Colonel 
Juan Bantista de Anza, who derived his authority from the 
Commandante-General de Croix, as did Neve, the governor of 
California. Anza was an admirable character, distinguishing 
himself by an exploration of California, which he made by 
way of Utah and Nevada. 

Santa Fe, in New Mexico, was settled in 1595; Tucson, in 
Arizona, in 1762; Durango, in Colorado, at quite an early 
date. Now, future research ought to show that the loyal in- 
habitants of these old towns sent their patriotic contributions 
through their own governor to Croix. 

For the leading facts and dates given above connected with 
the colonial and Revolutionary periods in California and ad- 
jacent territory, my chief authority is, of course, Bancroft, 
whose voluminous writings constitute the archives of our Pa- 
cific states. 

What are we to conclude? 

First, that we have never done justice to our Spanish-Amer- 
ican history. 

Second, that there are scores, perhaps hundreds of women 
living to-day upon old Spanish-American territory, who are 
descendants from Spanish patriots, soldiers, sailors and civil 
officers who gave material aid to the cause of American Inde- 
pendence. These women have as good a right of admission 
to the National Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution as women descended from any patriotic Puritan, 
Patroon, Quaker or Cavalier. There can be no question about 
the eligibility of any living daughter of either Galvez, Jose or 
Bernardo; or of Croix, Neve or Fages—perhaps none regard- 
ing that of any living daughter of Anza. 

Third, that looking up the eligibility of all such women is 
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proper work for any chapter located in any part of that old 
Spanish American territory. 

And, finally, it is time for us as a nation to pay our long- 
delayed debt, and rear imperishable monuments to the memory 
of Jose and Bernardo de Galvez. 


OLD ST. PAUL’S AND THE BOMBARDMENT OF 
NORFOLK JANUARY 1, 1776.° 


Old St. Paul’s, Norfolk, has in its walls on the southern 
side of the head of the cross near its eastern gable, a cannon 
ball. Some have said it was fired in the war of 1812, although 
no hostile cannon got nearer than Hampton Roads, while some 
have said it was fired during the Civil war, during which no shot 
was. fired at the city; none knew its correct history. For this 
reason, recently the Daughters of the American Revolution 
had a tablet put under the ball reading: “FIRED BY LORD 
DUNMORE, JANUARY 1, 1776.” The erection of the tablet 
led the historian of the Great Bridge chapter to write the story 
of the event connected with this ball. 

The battle of Great Bridge had been fought and won by the 
patriots, on the 9th of December, 1775, and the remnant of the 
British troops, with the sailors, and their Tory and negro allies 
had retreated to Norfolk, and were quartered on the British 
vessels in the harbor, together with the greater number of loy- 
alists, from the borough, who sought protection from the pa- 
triot troops, who under General Howe, marched to Norfolk 
and took possession on the 14th of December. 

The enemy’s ships were crowded almost to suffocation, and 
were unable to accommodate all who desired to go on board. 
Provisions running short, Dunmore attempted to send forag- 
ing parties on shore to obtain the necessary supplies to prevent 
the threatened famine, but as soon as they were landed they 
were driven back by the patriots under Colonels Woodford 
and Stevens. To add to their misfortune, the smallpox 
broke out in the fleet. Not satisfied with keeping the British 
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on their vessels, riflemen would fire upon those on board, and 
many were killed by the concealed marksmen on shore. There 
was one tall, fierce looking rifleman who took special pleasure 
in shooting the red coats on the men of war. He was nick- 
named “‘Cornstalk” after a famous Indian warrior. He would 
take his station on shore and from his blind would pick off 
some unfortunate fellow, who, would appear on the poop deck 
of Dunmore’s ship. This was his daily employment, and he 
finally drove the vessel from its anchorage, abreast of the town, 
to a wider part of the harbor. Dunmore became wild with 
rage and sent word by flag of truce, that if the firing did not 
cease, and his detachment be allowed to land and obtain 
provisions, they must expect the town to be knocked about 
their ears.” 

Norfolk at that time was the most flourishing and pros- 
perous town in Virginia and one of the most important in the 
colonies. Its imports in 1769 were about £851,000, equivalent 
to ten million of dollars at the present time. Although the 
vessels were small, yet it took all the more to bring the goods 
and merchandise, and, tradition says, that on several occasions, 
had they been moored side by side they would have made a 
bridge to Portsmouth. 

Many of the inhabitants occupied and owned costly, ele- 
» gantly furnished and commodious residences, with fine gardens 
and every convenience that wealth could procure. Rents 
amounted in 1775 to £10,000. At this time Norfolk had a 
population of 6,000. In 1840, sixty-five years after, it was 
only 10,920. Had it not been completely destroyed and its busi- 
ness men scattered, or absorbed in the army, it would have 
continued the principal town in Virginia. 

Our great historian, George Bancroft, in his history of the 
United States, says: 

“New Year's day, 1776, was the saddest day that ever broke on the 
women and children then in Norfolk. Warned of their danger by the 
commander of the squadron, there was for them no refuge. The 
King Fisher was stationed at the upper end of Norfolk; a little below 
her the Otter; Belew in the Liverpool, anchored near the middle of 
the town; and next him lay Dunmore; the rest of the fleet was moored 
in the harbor. Between three and four in the afternoon the Liverpool 
opened its fire upon the borough; the other ships immediately followed 
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his example, and a severe cannonade was begun from about sixty pieces 
ob cannon... 

“In this manner the royal governor burned and laid waste the best 
town in the oldest and most loyal colony of England, to which Eliza- 
beth had given a name, and Raleigh devoted his fortune, and Shake- 
speare and Bacon and Herbert foretokened greatness; a colony where 
the people themselves had established the Church of England, and 
where many were still proud that their ancestors in the day of the 
British commonwealth, had been faithful to the line of kings. 

“When Washington learned the fate of the rich emporium of his own 
‘country,’ for so he called Virginia, his breast heaved with waves of 
anger and grief. ‘l hope,’ said he, ‘this, and the threatened devasta- 
tion of other places, will unite the whole country in one indissoluble 
band against a nation, which seems lost to every sense of virtue and 
those feelings which distinguish a civilized people from the most bar- 
barous savages.” 


The following is an extract from a letter written by a mid- 
slipman on hus Majesty’s ship Otter, published in Dawson’s 
Battles of the United States: 

“January oth. The detested town of Norfolk is no more! Its 
destruction happened on New Year’s day. About four o'clock in the 
afternoon the signal was given from the Liverpool, when a dreadful 
cannonading began from the three ships, which lasted till it was too 
hot for the rebels to stand on their wharves. Our boats now landed 
and set fire to the town in several places. It burned fiercely all night, 
and the next day; nor are the flames yet extinguished; but no more 
of Norfolk remains than about twelve houses, which have escaped the 
flames.” 


From information received from the British admiralty 
record office, the three men of war engaged in the bombard- 
ment were: 

H. M. S. Liverpool, 28 guns, 200 men. 

H. M. 58. Kingfisher, 14 guns, 110 men. 

H. M. S. Otter, 14 guns, 110 men. 

With these were several tenders and armed vessels. Lord 
Dunmore’s vessel, which was crowded with women and chil- 
dren, does not seem from the above report to have engaged in 
the bombardment. 

Although Dunmore had given notice, the inhabitants gener- 
ally did not seem to realize that he would carry out his threat, 
and while the more prudent gathered up their household goods 
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and left for the country in carriages and carts or embarked 
in boats across the river, yet many on that New Year's after- 
noon were enjoying the festivities of the day with patriot of- 
ficers for their guests. The taverns were filled with enthusi- 
astic patriots and soldiers on temporary leave, while a party of 
prominent citizens were playing billiards at the saloon at 
West’s corner, (Main and Church streets) and enjoying their 
egg nog. Suddenly, shortly after three o'clock, a furious 
bombardment began, and then followed the wildest excite- 
ment. The frigate Liverpool, lying at the foot of Church 
street, fired the first shot, which went crashing through the 
upper story of the billiard saloon, unceremoniously interrupt- 
ing the game of billiards. One of the party, an uncompro- 
mising patriot, hurried home and sending his family to the 
country with such belongings as they could gather in their 
haste, set fire to his beautiful residence, declaring it should 
never give shelter to a foe. Before morning his example was 
followed by others. 

The scene in the old borough was now indescribably fright- 
ful, men, women and children were running hither and thither 
in the wildest alarm. Horses, carriages, wagons, carts, drays, 
boats and every imaginable description of conveyance were 
impressed for the flight from the doomed place. Soon it be- 
came dark, except where a burning building cast a lurid light 
around. Dunmore sent his marines ashore and they set fire 
to the large wooden warehouses on the wharves, and they 
communicated their flames to adjoining buildings and the 
whole river front of the town became a seething mass of fire. 

Several women and children Were killed, and seven persons 
wounded by the merciless cannon of the fleet. The old borough 
church became a sanctuary for escape and within and behind 
its stout walls the women and children who could not leave 
the town, were huddled, shivering with fear and cold, on that 
disastrous winter night. One shot struck the corner of the 
eastern gable of the church adding to their terrror. (And 
the ball is now in the wall.) 

The patriot soldiers were undaunted, and when the enemy 
tried to land cannon and further devastate the town, they were 
driven back with slaughter. 
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At two o'clock in the morning, the fleet ceased its torment 
altogether, believing they had driven the patriots out and com- 
pletely destroyed the place. 

A schedule of claims entered for losses sustained by the in- 
habitants of the borough of Norfolk in the year 1776 with a 
report of the commissioners appointed by the act of 1777, was. 
published by order of the house of delegates of Virginia, by 
the auditor, January 20th, 1836. It would appear from the 
schedule that the total amount of property destroyed, before,. 
during and after the bombardment by the British fleet: by the 
bombardment, by the enemy, by unknown persons, (doubtless 
those who set fire to their own property) by patriot troops 
and by order of the Virginia convention, to prevent the occu- 
pation by the enemy, amounted to 1,331 houses and one rope 
walk, with personal property, the total amounting to £176,- 
426, Is. 10d. 

This schedule is very unsatisfactory, as the dates are evi- 
dently wrong as published, as it speaks of the fires in the town 
as occurring in 1775 instead of 1776. From this schedule it 
would appear, that the enemy had done comparatively a small 
part of the destruction and that most of the town was destroyed 
by order of the Virginia convention, some time after January 
15th, evidently to prevent the enemy from having any shelter 
within its limits. Most of the sufferers were paid by Virginia, 
but in a depreciated currency. Of the losses the buildings. 
were valued at £164,148 8s. 1 3-4d. and personal property at. 
£12,277, 13s. 8 1-4d. The total, £176,426 1s. 10d. is fully 
equal to $2,100,000 at the present time. 

Our patriot fathers no doubt were right in destroying the 
town to keep it from being the harbor of disloyal citizens and 
negroes, but the destruction of the most beautiful and pros-- 
perous place in the colony was a severe blow to the borough: 
of Norfolk and to Virginia, from which the former did not 
recover for a quarter of a century. 


“The clocks are on the stroke of one— 
One land, one tongue, one flag, one God.” 
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NEW ENGLAND “FOOTPRINTS ON THE SANDS OF 
TIME.” 


Written by request of Massanutton Chapter, Harrissonburg, 
Virginia, Daughters of the American Revolution. 


By Lucy L. Bailey Heneberger. 


To photograph, to engrave, to stereotype the vanishing 
footprints of a past century is the sacred duty assumed by the 
patriotic order we represent. No footsteps so distant or so 
faint that its echo through the corridor of time does not catch 
the loving, listening, longing ear of some Daughter of the 
American Revolution, if only its pathway led to or from the 
glorious consummation of July 4th, 1776. From Maine to 
Florida we cherish these fading memorials of a heroic past, 
and if sometimes one, here and there, idealizes and instead of 
the camera uses the imagination and pen of the artist to glorify 
shall we censure the filial fiction, or with iconoclastic impulse 
unveil the feet of clay? 

You are asked to turn from the sunny debonair memories of 
Virginia Cavaliers, with their love of old England and her 
tardily dying love of them, to the Puritan of that New Eng- 
land, founded amid snow and ice and storm and opposition of all 
the elements on Plymouth Rock, December 20th, 1620. One 
of our own Virginia poets, James Barron Hope, has written 
concerning this brave little colony: 


“The more it blew, the more they faced the gale— 

The more it snowed, the more they would not freeze— 
And when crops failed on sterile hill and vale, 

They went to reap the seas.” 
* * * * * * * * 9s 


In one sense of the word it is impossible to write an original 
paper about one’s ancestors, and perhaps under the dictum of 
our philosopher, Emerson, who says “inquiry and learning are 
reminiscenses all” we should be discouraged from ever suppos- 
ing ourselves original under any set of circumstances. At all! 
events, you will gladly have substituted for any words of the 
present writer what the matchless pen of the author of “Old 
19 
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Virginia and her Neighbors” has to say. In his “Beginnings 
of New England” Fiske writes of the early settlers: 

“As regards their social derivation the settlers of New England were 
homogeneous in character to a remarkable degree, and they were drawn 
from the sturdiest part of the English stock. In all history there has 
been no other instance of colonization so exclusively effected by picked 
and chosen men. The colonists knew this and were proud of it, as well 
they might be. It was the simple truth that was spoken by William 
Stoughton, when he said in his election sermon of 1688, ‘God sifted 
a whole nation that He might send choice grain into the wilderness.’ 
* * * * * From these men have come at least one-fourth of the 
present population of the United States.” 


About 1643, just after the meeting of the Long Parliament 
and before the execution of Charles Stuart and about the time 
of the New England Confederacy, arrived on New England 
soil the first member of the English family from which came 
the soldier of the American Revolution in whose honor this 
sketch has been requested. 

The ancient English name of Bailey then descended through 
three Johns to the John Bailey we present, who during the 
Revolutionary War commanded the Second Massachusetts 
regiment as its colonel. The Johns who preceded him were 
men of influence and affairs in their Hanover homes whence 
their descendants issued to fill honorable positions in church 
and state. 

In one of these Massachusetts homes he was born in the 
year 1730, the son of Capt. John Bailey of the Hanover militia. 
Several Baileys are recorded as “friendly to the king, either 
from being Quakers, or members of the Episcopal Church.” 
Not so our New England patriot. His footprints all lead 
toward the victory of Bunker Hill. At the beginning of the 
war he was lieutenant-colonel of Col. John Thomas’ regiment. 
When the Continental army was re-organized he became cot- 
onel of the Second Massachusetts. On February 12th, 1776, 
he was with the Hanover troops when they threw up the in- 
trenchments at Dorchester Heights. They passed from the 
camp at Roxbury to the place of their destination with great 
caution, under the cover of the night, and when the light of 
day exposed them to the view of the British in Boston, they 
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had thrown up a sufficient breastwork for protection and se- 
curity in prosecuting the object of their enterprise. 

On March 2gth, 1776, Col. Bailey marched his regiment tu 
New York and played an important part in the siege of that 
city. 

He lost some of his men in the battle of White Plains; was 
in the battle of Princeton; crossed the Delaware with Wash- 
ington and aided in the capture of the Hessian general, Rahl. 

Just here a paragraph from another pen is inserted which 
describes vividly the campaign of this terrible winter: 

“The New Year spent by your great-grandfather at Trenton in 1777 
is the most interesting to me. He was a soldier, serving under our 


famous Washington, and crossed the Delaware river with his general, 
December 26, 1776. 

The river was filled with floating ice and was very dangerous to 
cross, but the determined patricts not only did it successfully but 
captured over a thousand prisoners, with their equipments and re- 
treated across the river again, having lost but four men, two of whom 
were frozen to death. 


Four days later, Washington re-crossed the river and spent New 
Year's day in Trenton. Your great-grandfather, in writing about that 
time, calls it ‘a feast of starvation,’ for the soldier patriots had scarcely 
enough food to keep them from starving at times, and their clothes 
were often but a poor protection against the cold, wintry weather. Two 


days after that, he followed his general to fight the battle of Prince- 


Col. Bailey was then sent to the Northern army, assisted in 
the campaign, and saw the surrender of Burgoyne. There is a 
letter in the state department at Washington from Col. John 
Bailey to Gen. Washington, dated November 18th, 1777, at 
Hardwick, New Jersey, stating that he is on the way with his 
regiment to join him near Philadelphia. There is also a let- 
ter dated West Point, June 13th, 1779. He resigned April, 
1780, on account of ill health. His resignation was accepted 
October 21st, 1780, and he was retired on half pay. 

During the latter part of his services, he acted as “Colonel 
Commandant” of “Late Leonards’ Brigade.” He lived 
through Washington’s two terms, Adams’s, Jefferson’s and 
in the latter part of Madison’s first term, he passed away, hon- 
ored and respected, in 1810, at the age of 80. He was repeat- 
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edly chosen one of the selectmen of Hanover. ‘Twenty-three 
orderly books of his regiment are in possession of Mr. Torrey, 
Broad Oaks Farm, Hanover, Massachusetts. 

His second son, Luther, served through the entire war, end- 
ing his services as major of the Second Massachusetts regi- 
ment. There has always been a member of the “Order of the 
Cincinnati” in the family. 

To the great-granddaughter of Col. Bailey, who is present- 
ing these facts, the history of her great-aunt, his daughter 
Ruth is of particular attraction and not unworthy the patient 
hearing of her sister “Daughter of the American Revolution.” 
We can not Kipling-wise say, “But this is another story’—so 
plainly is it the story of the father and mother’s influence. 

Ruth Bailey married William Stockbridge, who, although 
described as “‘a man of ready wit, an agreeable companion, and 
largest land owner in the town where he resided” was loyal to 
King George and known as “one of the six Tories of Han- 
over.” His wife, however, was a staunch patriot and her ac- 
tive interest for the colonies was so great that it is indissolubly 
connected with her memory. She employed her time unknown 
to her Tory husband in aiding the cause. She “ran” bullets 
for her brother and her father, while her husband was at 
church. 

At a dinner given in Hanover, Massachusetts, on the occa- 
sion of the erection of a monument to the soldiers of that town 
some years ago, a gentleman to whom was assigned the duty 
of speaking to this sentiment, “The Wives and Mothers of 
Hanover,” paid the following beautiful tribute to Mrs. Ruth 
Bailey Stockbridge : 

“One hundred and one years ago, when Israel Perry was appointed to 
make a list of all the Tories in town, his commission evidently included 
both sexes, for he reported both. Yet after the most diligent search, he 
reported only seven names, six men, but only one woman, Jane Stock- 
bridge. The closest searching even in a time of intense political ex- 
citement, when indifference was construed into opposition, could de- 
tect no more. Some of the names reported were placed on the list 
simply because they were Quakers and so opposed the war; others 
only because members of the Church of England, and not active against 
the King. So that in fairness, a part even of that short list should be 
eliminated. But in all Hanover there was only one woman suspected 
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of Tory sympathies. When we remember that this woman was the 
wife of one who held a commission from King George for many years, 
we excuse even her, and say this record was a splendid tribute to the 
patriotism of the women of this town in that generation. 

When all were so patriotic it might seem unnecessary to select in- 
dividuals, but as illustrative of the patriotism of that period, we must 
refer to one who exhibited her love of country under severe difficul- 
ties even in Hanover. A year before the outbreak of hostilities, William 
Stockbridge, a son of the solitary royalist lady before named, married 
Ruth Bailey, a daughter of Colonel John Bailey, of this town, a brave 
officer, who served as a colonel in the Continental Line during the 
entire war of the Revolution. When the war began the sympathy of 
the young man was with his mother and the King’s cause, and he was 
one of the reported royalists. Not so with his young wife; she threw 
her whole soul into the patriot cause and worked for it with a sort of 
inspired enthusiasm. While her Tory husband was at church on 
Sundays, or absent on business, she would vigorously, with her own 
hands, make cartridges for her father’s soldiers. She did what she 
could. And as the thunders of the Revolution beginning its reverbera- 
tions around Bunker Hill rolled away to the South, and the result 
hung so long, doubtfully wavering in the balance, and as her otherwise 
kind but royalist husband denied or disparaged the wisdom of the up- 
rising for liberty, how peculiarly hard was the trial of her faith which 
never faltered, and was rewarded at last with the triumph of the cause 
so long prayed for, and with seeing her mistaken husband gratefully 
accept the blessings of citizenship in the new-born republic.” 


During that stormy period, three children were born to her, 
and she faithfully performed all the duties of wife and mother. 
Eleven children blessed her home, and nine of them grew to 
manhood and womanhood, all of whom by their strong charac- 
ters, and useful spotless lives attested the wisdom and fidelity 
of her maternal training. Thus was performed her life’s best 
work for good. 

The old families of New England are dying out. Names 
once honored and numerous are lacking from the list. If, 
from the noble army of sainted mothers who have in the gen- 
erations past gone up from Hanover to Heaven there could 
come down to-day through the blue expanse above us a mes- 
sage to their daughters of this generation it would be, “See to 
it, as you care for humanity, or far better, as you love your 
country and your God, see to it, as the first and principal work 
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of your life, that you do your duty faithfully and intelligently 
as mothers.” 
To conclude, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
“With trust in God’s free spirit, 
The ever broadening ray 
Of truth, that shines to guide us 
Along our forward way, 
Let us to-day be faithful, 
As were the brave of old; 
‘Till we, their work completing, 
Bring in the age of gold!” 


JAMES SMITH, A SIGNER OF THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 


By Rachel Alice Eaby. 


“Bend low, bend low, oh lordly land! 
Bend low your head, uplift your hand, 
Thank God the soil whereon you stand 
Is free to tread.” 
We ieel that anything pertaining to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence itself, or the signers of the same, must be of inter- 
est to every American to-day. We know that the structure of 


Home and Office of James Smith, 
of York, Pennsylvania. 


the fathers stands secure upon its foundation, that it is now 
and will be in all vears to come the government of the people, 
by the people and for the people. The names and characters 
of those brave patriots who risked their all in defense of their 
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country’s liberties in the times that tried men’s souls should be 
held in grateful remembrance throughout all time. 


“Till the sun grows cold, and the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the judgment book unfold.” 


On the seventh of June, 1776, Richard Henry Lee, the 
spokesman of the Virginia delegation, rose in Congress and 
presented the following resolution: “That the United Colonies 
are of right ought to be free and independent States, that they 
are absolved from all allegiance to the British Crown, that all 
political connection between them and Great Britain is and 
ought to be totally dissolved.” On the eighth of July follow- 
ing the glorious Fourth these resolutions were read in the 
state house yard, cheered to the echo. Among the signers of 
this great Declaration from Pennsylvania was Col. James 
Smith, who was a resident of the county of York, a personal 
friend of the father of his country. We read in history that 
James Smith was about two years old when his father, John 
Smith, came to America from England. No record of his birth 
has been preserved. He is said to have kept the year a secret, 
which he carried with him to the grave, but was born between 
the years 1712 and 1720. We find he studied law in Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania with his brother George, and that soon after 
his admission to the bar, about 1750, he removed to Shippens- 
burg, Pennsylvania. After remaining there for a few years, 
he took up his residence in the town of York, where he prac- 
ticed his profession until the time of his death. In 1760 he 
married Eleanor, daughter of John Armor, of near New 
Castle, Delaware. At the commencement of the Revolution, 
Mr. Smith was one of the warmest friends of liberty and in 
1774 was chosen a deputy to attend the provincial meeting in 
Philadelphia. In 1776 he served in the Colonial Congress, at 
which time he affixed his name to the Declaration of Independ- 

ence. He was also a member of congress in 1777 and 1778. 
When that body sat at York the board of war was held at 
his office. He is said to have been a man of tenacious mem- 
ory and fond of anecdote. James Smith was buried in the 
First Presbyterian church yard, York, and his monument bears 
the following inscriptions: 
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JAMES SMITH, 
One of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. 
Died July 11th, 1806. 


ELEANOR, 
Wife of 
James Smith. 


We love to study the history of those brave men who took 
their lives in their hands that we might be free, for whose 


deeds we thank the Father as we thank Him for the Declara- 
tion of Independence and for the glorious Stars and Stripes. 


“Forever float our standard sheet, 
Where breathes the foe, but falls before us 

With freedom’s soil beneath our feet 

And freedom’s banner waving o’er us.” 
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THE DISTAFF AND THE SPINNING WHEEL. 


Read at the reception given by the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of 
Donegal Chapter. 


By James D. Law. 


Not men alone make all the fight 
When Revolution’s bugle calls, 
Defiance screamed to Britain’s might 
From our Colonial huts and halls. 
So while we sing the spear and sword, 
The ritle’s and the cannon’s peal, 
No less applause must we accord , 
The Distaff and the Spinning Wheel! 


Our matrons and our maidens then 
Were of the true heroic stuff; 
Well worthy to inspire a pen 
More famed than mine and far less rough. 
When carnage o’er the land broke loose, 
With shot and shell and bristling steel, 
Then nobly did they put to use : 
The Distaff and the Spinning Wheel! 


But not in Amazonian groups 
Did they rush forth to do and dare; 
True members of the Household Troops, 
Their loved ones were their special care. ° 
They picked the lint and spun the flax, 
They kept their homes in milk and meal, 
And saved from all unfair attacks 
The Distaff and the Spinning Wheel! 


In songs and stories of romance 
Amongst the mythologic stars, 
Bellona, with her shield and lance, 
A fit companion is for Mars. 
But our Miss Liberty is still 
An abler Dame from head to heel, 
And sweeter types of woman’s skill 
The Distaff and the Spinning Wheel! 
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For Home and Country as they stood 
When Independence was to win, 

So stand they still for all that’s good 
Our independant land within ;’ 

True Daughters of a peerless past, 
While they preserve their present zeal 

No cloud to come can overcast 
The Distaff and the Spinning Wheel! 


Right here amongst ourselves we may 
Feel truly grateful, one and all, 
To know our local Dames display 
The grand old name of Donegal. 
No Chapter on the Nation’s roll 
A brighter lustre can reveal, 
And none more worthy to extol 
The Distaff and the Spinning Wheel! 


Its members hail from near and far, 
With brilliant wealth of name and fame, 
Until each single spoke and star 
Its representative can claim. 
In ten short years how much they’ve done 
Unwinding Time’s historic reel, 
What praise, esteem and love they've won— 
The Distaff and the Spinning Wheel! 


Long may they to their halls repair, 
And peace within their borders bide; 
By their example everywhere 
Promoting patriotic pride! 
Already solid, sure success 
Is wreathed around their noble seal, 
And ages yet to be shall bless 
The Distaff and the Spinning Wheel! 


“How stirs my heart to think this land 
Bound in long day-time’s yellow zone, 

Maine and Alaska hand in hand, 

The self-same hour beholds in one 

A rising and a setting son.” 


REVOLUTIONARY RECORDS. 


This department ‘s intended for hitherto unpublished or practically 
inaccessible records of patriots of the War of American Independ- 
ence, which records may be helpful to those desiring admission to 
the Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution and to 
the registrars of the chapters. Such data will be gladly received by 
the editor of this magazine. 


REVOLUTIONARY Patriots Buriep Lower MERION. 


Merion Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, has pre- 
pared the following list of Revolutionary patriots buried in Lower 
Merion township, Montgomery county, Pennsylvania. Their graves 
were appropriately decorated by the local Grand Army of the Republic 
Posts on Memorial day, May 30, 1902: 

In St. Paul’s Lutheran cemetery, Ardmore—Col. Philip Lowry, 
Casper Weest, John Brooks, John P. Miller, Martin Miller (gunner}, 
John Smith, John Goodman (artificer), William Smith, Lieut. Joseph 
Grover, William Wagner, Lieut. David Young, Captain Llewellyn 
Young, Lieut. Peter Ott, Peter Ott (2d), Peter Trexler, George Horn 
(1st), George Horn (2d), Daniel McElroy, John Horn, Captain Lud- 
wick Knoll, Martin Wise, Adam Grow, Jacob Waggoner, Jacob Latch, 
Michael Fimple, John Fimple, John Fiss, William Fiss, John Righter, 
John Mowery (Maurer), Nicholas Pechin, William Sheaff, John 
Stadelman. 

In Lower Merion Baptist cemetery.—Samuel Davis, William Thomas, 
Joseph Wilson, John Wilson, James Wilson, John Elliott, Ensign John 
Cornog, J. Righter, Griffith Smith, Christopher Shubert, Casper Scheetz 
(patriot papermaker, under direction of the council of safety), George 
Coulter, Benjamin Scheetz (patriot papermaker). Also Francis 
Scheetz, son of Benjamin. 

As a boy, Francis Scheetz assisted his father in the patriotic work of 
making government paper and paper for the “Continental shinplasters.” 
Francis Scheetz was government papermaker during Washington’s ad- 
ministration, and continued to operate the famous “Dove Mill,” on Mill 
Creek, making banknote paper for the United States Bank, until its 
charter expired in 1836. His daughter, Miss Kate Scheetz, a “Real 
Daughter,” aged seventy-nine, presented to the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, in August, 1895, a foolscap sheet 
of “Dove Mill” paper, with its quaint watermark, a dove bearing an 
olive branch. Also, a similar sheet to Merion Chapter. 

In the same cemetery is interred John. Wilfong, one of the last Revo- 
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lutionary pensioners in Lower Merion. His daughter, Mrs. Catherine 
Wilfong Danley, a “Real Daughter,” born in 1800, in the Wilfong home- 
stead, near what is now Bryn Mawr, received a portion of ancestral 
property as a wedding gift, and spent all her married life in the same 
spot. 

In Harriton family cemetery—Major William Cochran. Here was 
first interred Charles Thomson, secretary of Continental Congress. 
After resting in peace for many years, Thomson’s body was surrepti- 
tiously removed by professed admirers and entombed in Laurel Hill 
cemetery, Philadelphia. 

Bicking family cemetery, Mill Creek—Frederick Bicking, and his 
son, Richard, patriot papermakers, John M. Kuhn. 

Lower Merion Friends’ burying ground.—Lieut.-Col. Algernon Rob- 
erts, Thomas Roberts, Joseph Roberts, John Roberts, William Roberts, 
Isaac Roberts, Jacob Hoffman, John Wells, John Price, Isaac Davis, 
Lieut. Thomas Wynn, Jesse George (member of committee of corres- 
pondence), Daniel Williams (signer of the non-importation act), Lieut. 
William Holgate, Ensign Nehemiah Evans, John Zell. 

West Laurel Hill cemetery, in plot of the German Reformed Church. 
—Colonel Archibald Steele, who served as aid-de-camp to Benedict 
Arnold, in his expedition to Canada, and who was one of the last 
survivors of that expedition. Colonel Steele, at the time of his death, 
was in command of the United States arsenal at Frankford, Philadel- 
phia. He died in 1832, aged ninety-two years. He had been in the 
service of his country fifty-seven years. In the same plot, Captain 
Andrew Long, Charles Gerhart, Peter Gerhart, William Long, Jacob 
Eddenburne, Valentine Smith, James Irwin, John Stotsenburg, John 
Stroop, Jacob Koorer, John Coleman. 

West Laurel Hill cemetery, in plot of the First Unitarian Church.— 
Henry Peale, Thomas Harper, George Murray, John Redman, Caleb 
Foulke, John Spencer, John Wright, W. Wright, Joseph Barnett, Will- 
iam Turner, Robert Campbell. 

West Laurel Hill cemetery, in plot of the Church of the Epiphany.— 
William Brown, Robert Ellis, Henry Murray, Edward Moore, John 
Montgomery. 

Many of the soldiers whose names are given above, served in the 
Pennsylvania militia. 

Marcaret B. Harvey, 
Historian Merion Chapter. 


From AN GraveéyArD NEAR Oweco, New York. 


Sacred to the Memory 

of 
Thomas‘and John Hendry, 
Sacrificed to the Tory Party 
April, 1780, 


REVOLUTIONARY RECORDS. 30k 


For the crime called 
Democracy. 
“When British and Tories o’er 
this land bore sway, 
A less cruel Indian my 
body did slay.” 
Tuomas HENopry. 


He signs himself as ‘being a reliable witness. His brother, John,. 


also tells of his own death, on the same stone: 


“When my brother was murdered 
I was standing by, 
But in Quebec prison 
I was doomed to die.” 
Joun HEnNopry. 
Mrs. BENJAMIN TAYLOR. 


NaAmMEs or REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS BurIED IN VALLEY, PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


The Shikelimo Chapter, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, has located the 
graves of the following Revolutionary soldiers buried in Buffalo Val- 


ley, Pennsylvania. Upon these they have placed the Pennsylvania state- 


marker, Daughters of the American Revolution: 

Lewisburg cemetery—Col. Henry Spyker, Col. John Kelly, Col. 
William Chamberlin, Capt. John Brady, Capt. Samuel Dale, Christian 
Nevius, Thomas Wilson, Hugh Wilson. ~ 

Mifflinburg cemetery.—William Lebkicker, Martin Crownmiller, John 
Linn, George Orwig. 

Dreisback’s Church.—Michael Grove, Michael Hafer, John Walter, 
John Brown. 

Lewis cemetery—Col. John Clarke, Lieut. Thomas Foster, Robert 
Barber. 

Laurelton cemetery.—Christian Braucher, John Glover. 


Buffalo Cross Roads.—Dr. Robert Van Valsah, Lieut.-Col. Thomas- 


Sutherland. 
Howard Green’s farm.—Hon. Samuel McClay. 
Huntingdon cemetery.—Sergeant Alexander King. 
White Deer—Hon. Matthew Brown. 
Mrs. W. C. Barto, Secretary. 


“Revolutions are not made—they come.” 


| | 
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REAL DAUGHTERS. 


Mrs. Nancy ELizaBetH (PALMER) McDonatp. 


Could we to-day turn back the pages of history a hundred 
and seventy years we should find nestled among the Berk- 
shire hills of the Massachusetts colony the little hamlet pur- 
chased from the Indians called the “Houstine Property.” 
Thirty years after it was incorporated as “Great Barrington.” 


Mrs. Nancy Elizabeth McDonald, 
a real Daughter of the D. A. R. 


To-day a hundred and forty years later it is a noted summer 
resort; with schools, churches and banks, intellectual and spir- 
itual prosperity, illuminated by gas, supplied with pure water 
from the springs on its hillsides owing into the waters of the 
Housatonic. 

Our interest centers in the early history of the little hamlet 
just after its incorporation im 1761, when it was settled by emi- 
grants from England, and in oné of these families which had 
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come from over the sea to New England, which bore the sur- 
name of Palmer. 

In those good old colony times the families which numbered 
less than a dozen children were not considered complete and 
our hero John was the eleventh in order in the Palmer family 
whose eyes first saw the light of day in 1766, ten years before 
the declaration of the independence of the thirteen colonies 
which caused the Revolutionary War. 

Older brothers may have served in the earlier years of the 
war which animated our hero to go and do likewise for being 
a lad well developed and able to bear arms at the age of six- 
teen he enlisted and remained in the service until the close of 
the war. The marriage relation seemed to have little charm for 
him for not until thirty-five, quite a bachelor in those days of 
early marriages, was he present at his own wedding. 

In Bible times Goshen was a land flowing with milk and 
honey, and in later years Goshen may have been noted for its 
fair women, for John’s bachelor heart was conquered by the 
charms of the pretty maiden Irene Butler, of Goshen, Litch- 
field county, Connecticut, whom he married while yet in her 
teens. Eleven seems to have been the lucky number in the 
Palmer family for John and Irene were the parents of eleven 
children, the youngest of whom is Minneapolis Chapter’s own 
daughter, her father being a soldier of the Revolution, Nancy 
Elizabeth McDonald, born in Venice, New York, August 11th, 
1821. When Nancy Elizabeth Palmer was sixteen her family 
emigrated to the wilderness of Indiana then inhabitated by a 
few white settlers and Wyandotte and Potawotamee Indians. 
The journey to Indiana was attended with many hardships 
and privations. Eight days were they detained in Buffalo, New 
York, waiting for the ice to leave Lake Erie and the slow mode 
of travel made the journey of nearly a thousand miles long and 
wearisome. Their forest home was a rude log cabin, white 
settlers few and far between, their more frequent visitors were 
Indians who came to exchange game for vegetables, or the In- 
dian maiden daughter of the chief of the Wyandottes who came 
on her pony to look at the pale faced children who lived in a 
cabin of logs instead of wigwams of skins. Very little came 
into the life of Nancy Elizabeth to compare with that of her 
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girlhood home in New York. So when the opportunity was of- 
fered to become a governess in a family near Fort Wayne she 
gladly accepted the position, although to reach her destina- 
tion involved a horseback ride of twenty-five miles, the bridle 
path marked by blazed forest trees. Nancy Elizabeth little 
dreamed as she rode over the frozen ground, so rough she 
could barely keep in her saddle, (and once fell over the head 
of her stumbling horse) what of light and gladness there was 
in store for her, for the outcome was nothing less than the 
love and offer of marriage from an older brother of the chil- 
dren, she was emnloyed to instruct and at nineteen she be- 
came the wife of William Henry McDonald and lived in Ken- 
dall a few miles distant from Fort Wayne. Here Mr. Mc- 
Donald was appointed postmaster, so their home became the 
stopping place of the mail carrier and the gathering together 
of the inhabitants of the little burg to obtain their share of the 
mail. 

These were bright and happy ‘years, for the country im- 
proved rapidly and soon possessed the advantages of older 
towns. Here the three children came to gladden the home 
life, and here the husband and father went into the beyond. 

In 1885 Mr. and Mrs. Stratton came to Minneapolis and 
Mrs. McDonald accompanied them and the intervening years 
glided along pleasantly till on the seventy-ninth anniver- 
sary of her birth, our Daughters of the Minneapolis Chapter 
gathered to honor her and the day. Truly we can quote from 
the scriptures words especially appropriate on this occasion. 

“And at eventide it shall be light.” 

In February, Mrs. McDonald, although in remarkable health 
for a person nearly eighty, had a presentiment that her days on 
earth were numbered, but she refrained from communicating 
her impressions fearing it might deter her daughter, the regent 
of the chapter, from attending the Continental Congress in 
Washington, but after her return she failed rapidly until like 
Enoch of old she seemed to be “walking with God and was not, 
for God took her.” 

On the morning of Good Friday we laid her away surround- 
ed by the floral tributes of our affection. Beautiful flowers but 
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perishable! but her spirit more beautiful will live forever in 
the home eternal. 

The Minneapolis Chapter as a token of their love and to 
perpetuate her memory have furnished a room in the “Jones 
Harrison House,” beautifully located on the shore of one of our 
numerous lakes, where old ladies can delightfully spend their 
fast days. The door plate bears this inscription: 

Minneapolis Chapter, D. A. R. 
In Memoriam. 
Nancy E. McDonald. 
Our Own Daughter. 
Minneapolis Sept. 12, 1902. —E. J. M. Newcoms. 


Mrs. ANNA Matuiot Dorsey. 


Mrs. Anna Mathiot Dorsey was born in Connellsville, Fay- 
ette county, Pennsylvania, in 1810. The last years of her life 


Mrs. Anna Mathiot Dorsey. 
were spent at the home of her daughter, Mrs. Cassandra Patton 
in Dayton, Ohio, where she passed away July 29, 1902, after a 
20 
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lingering illness. She was the youngest of the large family of 
George Mathiot, who was a soldier in the Revolutionary war, 
and was one of the few surviving star members of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

To those who know and loved her best, her beautiful, 
strong, noble character is a cherished memory. 

“She was—but words are wanting what to say. 

Think what a woman should be—she was that.” 


“Pale, withered hands, that more than four-score years 
Had wrought for others, soothed the hurt of tears, 
Rocked childhood’s cradle, eased the fever’s smart, 
Dropped balm of love in many an aching heart; 
Now stirless folded, like wan rose-leaves pressed 
Above the snow and silence of her breast. 

In mute appeal they tell of labours done, 
And well-earned rest, that came at set of sun. 


From the worn brow, the lines of care had swept, 
As if an angel’s kiss, the while she slept 
Had smoothed the cobweb wrinkles quite away, 
And given back the peace of childhood’s day. 
And on the lips, the faint smile almost said 
“None know life’s secret, but the happy dead.” 
So gazing where she lay, we knew that pain 
And parting could net cleave her soul again. 
—Eiza Davinson PHILLIPS. 


Mrs. Mary JANE GrirFitH LANSING. 


The Illini Chapter, Ottawa, Illinois, is fortunate in having 
for one of its members a “Real Daughter,” of whom a short 
sketch follows: 

Mary Jane Griffith Lansing was born in Worcester, Otsego 
county, New York, in 1827. She was the youngest daughter 
of Wm. Griffiths, Jr., who served in the Revolution as a ranger, 
a granddaughter of Wm. Griffiths, Sr., and of Jonathan Childs, 
both of whom served in the Revolution. 

Her paternal grandfather, Wm. Griffiths, Sr., enlisted from 
Duchess county, New York, during the early part of the war, 
and left his son William at home to care for the family. The 
Indians and Tories treated the women and children so cruelly, 
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often killing them and taking their property, that a company 
of young men was formed, composed mostly of those whose 
fathers had previously enlisted, in order that they might pro- 
-tect their homes. In this company of rangers Wm. Griffiths 
enlisted at the age of sixteen years. 
Mrs. Lansing remembers that her father was very fond of 
telling them war stories, scarcely ever sitting down to the table 
without relating to them some incident. 


Mrs. Mary Jane Griffith Lansing. 


He was married twice and had twelve children. He was 
sixty-eight years of age at the time of Mrs. Lansing’s birth. 

Mrs, Lansing is a consistent member of the Baptist church, 
having united with it at the age of fifteen years. 

She was married to James Lansing in Troy, New York, in 
1848, and came to Illinois with her husband in 1855. 

Mrs. Lansing has had five children, four of whom are living, 
two sons and two daughters. She also has fifteen grandchild- 
ren, one grandson, true to his fighting ancestors, having served 
in the Spanish-American War. 
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Oakland Chapter (Oakland, California).—The past year 
has been one of unusual interest. It has been our privilege 
to welcome visitors from various chapters of the east, who 
have given us some account of their works. Many regrets 
were expressed when our regent, Miss Babson, announced 
that she would soon leave us_ to be absent several months. 
Her duties then devolved upon Miss Alexander, vice-regent. 

In the beginning of the year Miss Babson appointed a com- 
mittee on by-laws, music, and places of meeting; also arranged 
a program of study for the year as follows: 


“Groton Massacre.” 
“Our Flag, and What it Did in the Northwest.” 
“Paul Jones.” 
“The Battles of Saratoga and Yorktown.” 
“Our National Songs.” 
“Shay’s Rebellion.” 
“Royalists in the Revolution.” 
“California During the Revolution.” 


After the reading of the “Groton Massacre,” Mrs. Osgood 
and Mrs. James Wheeler were able to tell us real incidents con- 
nected with that bloody struggle for freedom, because of their 
ancestors having participated in it. 

Mrs. French whose revolutionary ancestor fought at the 
battle of Saratoga, gave us an excellent description of that 
engagement. 

Her great, great, grandfather as a little child dressed in a 
red cloak went on the battlefield to carry water to some 
wounded soldiers, and fortunately was not hurt by the flying 
bullets. 

Mrs. Gray in addition to her paper on “Shay’s rebellion” 
read another, written by a remote ancestor, giving interesting 
details connected with that event, which as a boy he remem- 
bered. 

The day that “Paul Jones” was to be the topic we listened 
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to an able paper by Mr. John Allen Hosmer, of San Fran- 
ciso, a Son of the American Revolution, giving in detail the 
naval battles fought by that remarkable man, and the effect 
they had upon the cause of freedom. 

It was an enjoyable afternoon when papers were read by 
four of our members on the following subjects: 

“The history of music prior to the Revolution,” and a de- 
scription of the authors, and some incidents connected with 
their writings of our national songs, viz: “Yankee Doodle,” 
“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” These were charmingly sung by Mrs. Martin Schultze 
accompanied by Miss Kendall. 

On the 22d of February the officers of this chapter were in- 
vited to a reception given by the Puerto Del Ora Chapter of 
San Francisco. 

On the 17th of April our chapter was invited to the wedding 
reception of one of our younger members, Miss Grace M. 
French and Mr. E. C. Bonner. 

The one great and impressive event of the year was the 
reception given to President McKinley by the Sons of the 
American Revolution of San Francisco on the afternoon of 
May 24th, 1go1, in the parlors of the Palace hotel. This 
chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution as well 
as those of San Francisco were invited. 

We were all glad to meet our beloved president whose kind- 
liness of manner as well as his response to the welcome given 
him will always be fresh in our memory. 

Little though we then how soon our joy would be turned 
into sorrow. / 

An appeal was sent by the Mount Vernon association to all 
the patriotic societies to contribute something for the restora- 
tion of Pohick church (General Washington’s church). A full 
description of this church and its present needs having been 
read by the historian, the chapter voted to donate $5.00, and 
more if necessary, a member afterward contributing $100. 

The close of the year finds this chapter in a prosperous con- 
dition —Apetinr A. Taytor, Historian. 
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Anne Wood Elderkin Chapter (Willimantic, Connecticut), 
has had a year of prosperity under the leadership of Mrs. 
Martha Armstrong Chaffee, who succeeded Mrs. Sarah Pres- 
ton Bugbee. Fourteen regular meetings have been held, the 
first occurring in September, 1go1, the last in June, 1go2, the 
former being a reception to the chapter, given by the program 
committee. To increase our funds, a musical, a colonial tea 
and whist party and an afternoon tea have been given. 

At a special town meeting, held August 27, 1901, in response 
to a petition, a unanimous vote granted the chapter permission 
to place a memorial tablet in the vestibule of the Windham 
townhall, and on the 26th of October, 1901, under the able guid- 
ance of Mrs. Sarah Preston Bugbee, a tablet was unveiled 

“To our patriotic sires, sons of Windham, who endured 
hardship and battle in the war of the American Revolution.” 

During the year the chapter has contributed to various local 
charities, and to the Anne Warner Bailey Chapter, of Groton 
and Stonington, and presented “Chapter Sketches” to Mrs. 
Angelina Loring Avery and Mrs. Minerva Grant Snow, daugh- 
ters of Revolutionary soldiers. 

At the March meeting the delegates to the Continental Con- 
gress presented to the chapter an entertaining report. 

At the state conference, held at Middletown, in June, 1902, 
Mrs. Chaffee gave our contribution of twenty-five dollars for 
Continental Hall, Mrs. Sara T. Kinney, our state regent, pre- 
senting it to the president general, Mrs. Fairbanks. 


Martha Pitkin Wolcott Chapter (East Hartford and South 
Madison, Connecticut ).—On May 27, 1902, the chapter pre- 
sented to the town of East Hartford the reclaimed site of the 
first church built in that town while it was still a part of Hart- 
ford. From the time that Miss Frances L. Roberts, on De- 
cember 13, 1900, introduced the motion that “the Martha Pitkin 
Wolcott Chapter codperate with the Nathan Hale Lyceum, of 
East Hartford, in reclaiming and marking the plot of ground 
upon which stood the meeting-house of the Third Church of 
Hartford,” the chapter has devoted itself to the work with 
energy and enthusiasm. ‘Descendants of the founders of church 
and town gave generously to the project until the treasury of 
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the chapter contained a sum sufficient to warrant the grading 
and curbing of the little park, to be known henceforth as “Old 
Meeting-House Green.” In early days the ground rose with 
a hill, but this had long been leveled and the spot became a 
shady waste, barren and unsightly and its significance in danger 


of being forgotten. It is now a grassy triangle, with granite 
curbing and, near its southern side, stands a granite boulder 
six feet in height, bearing a bronze tablet, with the following 
inscription : 


Old Meeting House Green, 
1699—1836. 

Here the people met for worship and to transact all public business. 
The second house was used as a hospital by the French army, 1781-1782. 
In honor of the founders of church and town, this site has been re- 

claimed by 
The Martha Pitkin Wolcott Chapter, 
, Daughters of the American Revolution. 
1902. 
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Paths will be laid out and trees and shrubbery planted. By 
a happy coincidence the work could be completed and presented 
to the town on the two hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of the church. On the last afternoon of the bi-centennial cele- 
bration of the First Church of East Hartford, services were 
held under the auspices of the Martha Pitkin Wolcott Chapter. 
To the beautiful decorations of plants and flowers provided for 
the bi-centennial were appropriately added a background of 
flags and the insignia of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution painted on a banner. The following was the program: 


Scripture Reading and Prayer, .......... The Rev. William B. Tuthill 
Opening Miss Anna M. Olmsted, Regent 
Martha Pitkin Wolcott Chapter, D. A. R. 

Address, Mrs. Sara T. Kinney, State Regent 


Address to the Students of the High School,........ 
EN The Rev. Theodore J. Holmes 
March from the Church to the Meeting House Green, where the ex- 
ercises were continued, as follows: 
Presentation of Memorial to the Town, ..The Rev. Francis P. Bacheler 
Unveiling of Tablet, ......Miss Ella S. Olmsted, Miss Mary E. Sperry 
Reaponse for the Mr. William H. Brewer 


This was interspersed with music by Hatch’s Military Band, 
hymns and songs. 


The Atlanta Chapter (Atlanta, Georgia) —The chapter ap- 
propriately celebrated the Fourth of July, 1902, by opening to 
all the patriotic societies of the city the ever hospitable chapter 
home, Craigie House. Miss Virginia Arnold presided grace- 
fully at the literary meeting. After invocation by the chap- 
lain, the Hon. Fulton Colville, president of the Sons of the 
Revolution, made a patriotic address. He was followed by the 
Rev. C. B. Wilmer, who discussed the question, “What is true 
patriotism?” Miss Iva Cowan sang her way into all hearts. 
She also led the chorus singing of “America,” and “Star 
Spangled Banner.” After which the presiding genius turned 
us over to the chairman of the house committee, Mrs. Samuel D. 
Jones, at whose hands we met with gracious hospitality. Cakes, 
ices and punch were served. We were honored by the presence 
of veterans of four wars, and by the presence of two “Real 
Daughters” of the Revolution, and several granddaughters of 
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of Revolutionary sires. At our anniversary meeting in April, 
we were delighted to have a short talk from the wife of Gen. 
Torrence, commander of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
Mrs. Torrence is a prominent Daughter of the American Revo- 
lution in Minnesota. She enjoyed very much an inspection of 
our chapter house, with its emblems from real Craigie House, 
a chair given by Miss Longfellow, an autograph poem and pen 
of Longfellow’s, our gavel from a tree over the grave of our 
patriot-orator, Patrick Henry, and other trophies—VIRGINIA 
St.C. Harpin. 


Joseph Habersham Chapter (Atlanta, Georgia).—Book- 
making has been the most important work of this chapter dur- 
ing the present year. The pedigrees, genealogical queries and 
answers, lists of emigrant settlers, lists of Revolutionary sol- 
diers, and historical papers published in the department of the 
Atlanta Constitution, established and conducted by the chapter, 
under the editorial supervision of its regent, Mrs. William 
Lawson Peel, have been embodied in two volumes, the first of 
which was issued last March. The second volume will probably 
have been issued before this report appears in print, and will be 
much larger and handsomer than the first. It will contain more 
than seven hundred pages and numerous illustrations. The 
price of the first volume is $1.25; that of the second, bound 
in cloth is $1.50; in paper, $1.25. Copies of the index will be 
furnished to applicants by the regent (address 469 Peachtree 
street, Atlanta, Georgia). 

President Roosevelt, whose Georgia ancestry is given in the 
first volume, received a copy which had been specially bound 
for him in a decorated leather cover, bearing a water color 
miniature of Joseph Habersham, on white satin. The book 
was presented to him by the regent in person, in behalf of the 
chapter, and was received with marked appreciation. 

The celebration of the 12th of February, under the name 
of “Georgia Day,” in commemoration of the founding of 
Georgia as a colony, was suggested by this chapter; and men- 
tion of the celebration which took place last year—the first of 
its kind—has already been made in the AMERICAN MonruHLy. 
The celebration this year was much more general than that of 
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last year. It had the warm approval of the governor, the state 
school commissioner and other men of prominence. The day 
was celebrated in the schools throughout the state, and many 
buildings were decorated for that occasion with the state flag. 
At the state capitol, exercises in which other chapters and vari- 
ous patriotic organizations participated, took place, under the 
auspices of this chapter. There were addresses by Bishop 
Warren A. Candler, the Rev. W. W. Landrum, D. D., and 
Colonel E. W. Martin, a reading by Mrs. Erskine Richmond 
Jaringan, and benediction by Rev. Father John E, Gunn, D. D. 

On the fourth of July the hall of the new Carnegie library 
was opened by the chapter, with music and addresses. An ad- 
dress on “The South in the Revolution,’—a remarkable and 
impressive presentation of the subject—was delivered by Mr. 
Charles J. Haden. 

Two five o'clock teas have been given the chapter during the 
year, one by the regent and the other by Mrs. William H. Kiser. 
Other entertainments have been planned for the coming season. 

Twenty-nine “Real Daughters” have been enrolled as mem- 
bers of this chapter since its organization in 1900, a fact which 
is the more striking when it is considered that the total num- 
ber enrolled in the National Society, in the first ten years of its 
existence, as shown by the report made last year to the Society 
of the Smithsonian Institution, was only four hundred and forty- 
nine. The present membership of the chapter is one hundred 
and forty-seven, of whom twenty-five are new members, and 
four are life members— AucustaA StrRonG GRAHAM, Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 


Mildred Warner Washington Hearts of Oak Chapter (Mon- 
mouth, Illinois)—Celebrated Flag day with a picnic, Mrs. C. 
\. Brooks being chairman of the day. Mrs. Ida B. Henry gave 
a poem, ‘“Unfurl the Flag,” followed by a shower of small flags, 
souvenirs of the day. After dinner was served the following 
program was given interspersed with singing, quotations appro- 
priate to the day by members ; a paper on the origin of the Flag, 
by Mrs. Webster; Miss Molly Mathews read an original poem 
(dedicated to the chapter’) written by Mr. J. C. Hopkins, 80 
years old, of San Francisco; reading poem, Flag Day, by Mrs. 
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Pierce. After which she presented the chapter with a plaque, 
with the picture of George Washington in a wreath of oaks; 
reading, “Our Flag,” by Mrs. Burden. A contest in answering 
questions relating to points in American history was won by 
Mrs. Rupp and Miss Mollie Mathews. 

“Charter Day,” as it may fittingly be named will always be a 
red letter day in the history of the chapter. The morning exer- 
cises Were presided over by the regent, Mrs. J. R. Webster, who 
made a brief address of welcome to our guests of honor—Mrs. 
Mathew T. Scott, vice-president general, and Mrs. Charles H. 
Deere, state regent, Mrs. S. Welty, of Bloomington, Illinois, 
Miss Florence Gould, of Moline, and Mrs. Dorothy Law, of 
Dixon. Mrs. Deere by virtue of her office as state regent pre- 
sented the chapter with the charter. A short address was made 
by Mrs. Scott thanking the chapter for herself and sister, Mrs. 
Stevenson, for the honor it had given them of taking as its name 
that of an ancestor, ‘Mildred Warner Washington.” At the 
conclusion of the program luncheon was served. At 2.30 p. m. 
a reception was given, the entire chapter being the reception 
committee with Mrs. Webster at the head of the line. Vocal 
and instrumental music was rendered during the afternoon and 
light refreshments served. The entire day was.a decided suc- 
cess.—Mrs. Frora S. Drake. 


Frances Shaw Chapter (Anamosa, Iowa).—The past year 
has been a busy one. Nearly with the first of our existence as 
a chapter, we undertook the task of erecting a public library 
in our little city. By the subscriptions of our citizens a good 
sum was raised, but not enough, and to the earning of the bal- 
ance we have devoted our energies, under the leadership of our 
indefatigable regent, Miss Helen L. Shaw. Bazaars, sociables, 
dramatic entertainments and various other devices have en- 
riched our treasury. Our first bazaar brought us in eight hun- 
dred dollars. Last fall we published a patriotic Revolutionary 
calendar, which added one hundred dollars more to the needed 
sum. An “Expense Sociable,” where we all told how we earned 
a dollar, brought another one hundred dollars. A rummage 
sale in the early summer made us over one hundred dollars. 

The walls of our library are rising rapidly, and we feel im- 
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pelled to renewed exertion, so we are preparing a concert for the 
near future, which we hope may bring us another one hundred 
dollars. We have an efficient corps of officers and our members 
are ready to respond to every call. With all our work we still 
have time for many pleasant social hours, and in carrying out 
our monthly programs we are inspired to become more truly 
Daughters of the American Revolution—patriotic American 
women, filled with devotion and love, not only for our Revolu- 
tionary ancestors, but alive to the needs and duties of to-day— 
and Tuompson Bactey, Historian. 


The Elizabeth Benton Chapter (Kansas City, Missouri)— 
has awakened an enthusivst.c interest in the study of United 
States history by presenting annually a gold medal to each of 
the high schools. 

Twenty questions are prepared and the name of the suc- 
cessful contestant is announced on a day set apart by the fac- 
ulty during commencement week—Daughters’ day. 

On June 16th, at ten o’clock, the chapter marched into the 
auditorium of the manual training school, receiving from the 
boys and girls a most enthusiastic welcome. 

The platform was draped with flags and the spinning wheel 
occupied a conspicuous place. Many of the pupils carried 
small flags, and one of their number was designated color 
bearer. 

Prof. Morrison, the principal, introduced the regent, Mrs. 
John R. Walker, who presided. 

Mr. William B. Thayer, president of the Commercial Club, 
addressed the school and presented the medal to Carsen Chiles. 

On June 22nd similar exercises were held at the Central 
high school. Prof. Cammack, the principal, expressed his ap- 
preciation and hearty co-operation with the Daughters. Patri- 
otic music by Mrs. Gilbert Clark and Miss Elvie Fitch Walker 
followed. Mrs. John R. Walker, regent, addressed the im- 
mense audience of pupils and residents, and presented the medal 
which had been awarded to Earl C. Hallar. Mrs. Walker’s ad- 
dress contained the following stirring words: 

Every American boy should make his ruling life-principle, “my 


country’s good, my country’s honor.” This conception of duty should 
be too proud, too serene, for the paltry limits of partisanship. 
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Our best beloved exponent of this principle is Washington. He is a 
worthy model for every young American. You may search all the his- 
tories of all nations, and find not one character so flawless. Study 
profoundly the soldier, the statesman, the man. Analyze our patriot. 
View him critically through the perspective of the years. He bears 
every test with distinction. 

Cynics tell us that republics are ungrateful—but Washington to-day 
is as much the idol of the American people as when he rode, a con- 
quering hero, under the triumphal arch at Trenton over a pathway of 
roses; or, amid the wildest demonstration of joy, was inaugurated first 
president of the young republic. Over every patriotic gathering of 
men, women and children throughout this brave land, the spirit of 
Washington hovers—we feel his presence now. Freed from the earthly 
bondage his influence is more potent. Yet the majesty of his personal- 
ity has no part in the swaying of our minds—we feel but the spirit 
of patriotism, of which he is the immortal incarnation. 

Thackery muses, “It is strange, that in a savage forest of Pennsyl- 
vania, a young Virginia officer should fire a shot, and awaken a war 
that was to last for sixty years,—to cover his own country and pass. 
into Europe,—to cost France her American colonies,—to sever ours 
from us; and create the great American Republic: and of all the 
myriads engaged in the vast contest, to leave the prize of the greatest 
fame with him who struck the first blow.” 

To-day, in the fulness of our greatness and our development as a 
nation, we need this timely return to the study of its formation. The 
past is not dead. The thoughts so vital to our evolution have been 
sleeping, ready to be revived. And this reviving, this arousing, is the 
noble work of our patriotic societies, the Sons and Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

Our material progress has been so marvelous, we have attained such 
ease and luxury, that our minds are becoming absorbed and enervated. 
The cradle of our free-born race was the log-cabin of the pioneer, built 
from the trees of the wilderness, felled by his own sturdy hand. That 
life of labor, simplicity, and self-reliance produced men with quick sen- 
sibilities, a stern appreciation of our rights, an indomitable spirit of 
freedom, and, above all, a perfect reliance on God. “Giants were they 
in heart, who believed in God and the Bible.” They toiled, fought, 
planned, in field and in council, to leave to posterity the hertiage of 
priceless freedom,—an example of unfaltering principle, patient endur- 
ance, clear-eyed self-sacrifice, physical and moral courage unparalleled 
in the history of the world. 

As faithful executors of this God-given trust, it is ours to keep alive 
these fires of patriotism; to keep ever before us the watchword of our 


forefathers as expressed in the Constitution: “To establish justice, and: 


to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 
Do we of this generation honor or abuse our birthright? 
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3e thou free. Are we free, according to the standard of our ances- 
tors? Are we free, according to the law and the constitution? Do we 
dare in either the political or the business world, act as we think right, 
without waiting for orders and cringing to public opinion? 

To the overthrow of the sentiment, “the divine right of kings” are 
we indebted for this fair, free land, this sweet liberty, dearer than life 
itself; yet while we have no king upon a throne, wielding a sceptered 
sway, we have many in this free land whose power is more despotic 
than that of kings. 

Let us hold fast to the faith of our fathers. With them, the religious 
element was dominant. They looked to Sinai and the original law- 
giver for all good and just laws, inscribed on the tablets of stoue by 
the finger of the living God. Macauley says of the Puritan, “He pros- 
trated himself in the dust before his Maker, but set his foot on the neck 
of his king.” 

Exploring history, searching for the links which bind so many of us 
to the heroes of the Revolutionary period, to the men of high and low 
degree—but heroes all—for that is the best blood, which has the most 
iron in it—they become real, living men and women; they belong to 
us, individually; and we feel in their deeds of valor a close, personal 
interest and pride. 

As a little child, I listened and thrilled to the oft-told tale of my own 
Revolutionary ancestor as related by his daughter. Old age had dulled 
her faculties. Memory retained but few vivid impressions. The one 
indelible image was that of her father, in his Continental uniform,—tall, 
stalwart, soldierly; determined and resolute in mien; riding forth to 
battle. Then—to return! Home they brought the soldier, dead. The 
brave young general had been shot through the heart while opposing 
Cornwallis in crossing the Catawba river. That Revolutionary sire is 
to me a living, breathing hero. I love to look upon his pictured face; 
and his faithful sword, dulled by the rust of time, I would rather pos- 
sess than the richest jewel in the world. 

Among many mooted questions regarding woman of to-day as com- 
pared with the comrades of those old heroes of Revolutionary times, is 
that of the superiority of the new woman over the woman of these pion- 
eer days. We of to-day have many spheres; she had but one—wife and 
mother—how sweet the words! Our sphere, though with wider horizons 
in education, where there are practically no limitations—yet we might 
study and imitate to our profit those women of force and character, in 
the dignity, simplicity and naturalness of their lives. We claim ad- 
vanced thought and progressive ideals; but the luxurious ease of to- 
day is not conducive to lofty thought, self-denial, and dependence on 
God. Our young girl—think of her as austere, severe, and smileless— 
call to mind Longfellow’s picture of the Puritan maiden. It was doubt- 
less a faithful one. Priscilld was as sweet, natural, and fresh as the 
wild rose that blossomed at her door. To the steadfast, profound 
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religious faith of the woman of that day we owe as much as to any other 
one element that entered into our formation. To her the call of coun- 
try was as the voice of God. Husbands and sons were sent forth, leav- 
ing her looking confidently and serenely to God for help in her loneli- 
ness and exposure. 

The active society of the Daughters of the American Revolution in 
fostering patriotism through the education of the young—directing the 
young feet into right paths—is performing woman's highest mission, 
and following the noble suggestion in the lives of these colonial dames. 

The glory of children is their fathers; and if the story of our heroic 
past stirs to enthusiasm the hearts of the young, we are safe; the 
strength and perpetuity of our government are assured; the standard 
of good citizenship, a high ideal. Thus the links are strengthened, 
binding us to the past; and future generations will bless the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution for rescuing, before too late, the name 
and fame of those who gave luster, not only to family, but to humanity. 

We have rescued them from oblivion. The gray stone has crumbled; 
the grassy hillock disappeared; even the sturdy oak, and elm, beneath 
whose shade they slept, no longer stand sentinel. Their only monu- 
ment is the praise of a grateful posterity, more enduring than marble 
shaft or sculptured urn. 

In this new birth of freedom, a great wave of patriotism is sweep- 
ing over our country. Every state has its Sons and Daughters of the 
American Revolution. The hearts of young and old thrill, as never be- 
fore, to the grand chorus of 

“My country, ‘tis of thee, 
Of thee I sing. 

Our country’s emblem was never so honored and revered, at home 
and abroad; wherever our shining bird of freedom, the eagle, can find 
a foothold, we plant our flag and fling it to the breeze, carrying a 
breath of freedom into every land and unto every people. 


Matthew Thornton Chapter (Nashua, New Hampshire).— 
Matthew Thornton Chapter observed the one hundred and twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of the birthday of our flag by a meeting, 
held with the Misses Thayer, on the afternoon of June 14th. 
The house was decorated with many flags. An interesting ac- 
count of the recent trip of members of the chapter to historical 
places in Boston was given by Mrs. George A. Wason. This 
was followed by a fine paper upon “The History of Our Flag,” 
by Mrs. Urania E. Bowers, and was illustrated by many of the 
Colonial and Revolutionary flags, and by the artistic singing 
of “The Old Thirteen,” by Miss Grace E. Law, accompanied 
by Miss Clara Jackman. Several of the flags were kindly 
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loaned by Fort Massachusetts Chapter, and were very finely 
painted by one of its members. Delegations from Prudence 
Wright Chapter, Pepperell, Massachusetts, and the Milford, 
New Hampshire, Chapter were present, and gave accounts of 
the work which they had done. Refreshments were then 
served.— KATHARINE M. Tuayer, Regent. 


New York State Conference.—Mrs. William Seelye Little, 
state regent, Rochester, New York, June 13 and 14, 1902. 
The New York State Conference was held in the gymnasium 
of the Rochester University, Rochester, New York, upon invi- 
tation of the Irondequoit Chapter, Mrs. William Edwin Hoyt, 
regent. The conference opened with Mrs. William Seelye 
Little, state regent, in the chair. On the platform were also: 
Mrs. Charles W. Fairbanks, president general; Mrs. Charles 
H. Terry, state vice-regent; Mrs. Belden, former state regent ; 
Miss Avery; Mrs. William E. Hoyt, regent of Irondequoit 
Chapter. Many delegates were present and thirty-nine chap- 
ters responded to the roll call. 

Mrs. Hoyt made the address of welcome and the response 
was by Miss Myra Avery, régent of the Mahwenawasigh Chap- 
ter, Poughkeepsie. 

Mrs. William A. Montgomery, of Rochester, read a timely 
and stirring address on “Present Day Patriotism,” after which 
the remainder of the first day’s session was occupied by roll 
call and a short report of the year’s work from each chapter. 

In the line of study, most chapters have devoted the time to 
national history in some form, though one has turned its at- 
tention to parliamentary drill and another to the annexation 
of our various possessions. Almost without exception the chap- 
ters have offered prizes for historical essays in the public 
schools. Next in point of numbers are contributions to Continen- 
tal Hall and utility funds; then to public libraries and the Mc- 
Kinley memorial fund; a few gave to the Flag association. 

Many Daughters of the American Revolution markers have 
been placed, and the graves of Revolutionary soldiers are faith- 
fully remembered on Memorial Day. 

Numerous boxes were sent to our soldiers and sailors in the 
Philippines. Historic pictures have been presented to the pub- 
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lic schools, also portraits of Washington and Lincoln. One 
chapter gave to the ransom of Miss Stone, and another de- 
voted its funds to the care of its one “Real Daughter.” A 


number of special tablets or monuments of somewhat local in-' 


terest have been erected or subscribed to by various chapters. 
Mahwenawasigh Chapter confined its work to purchasing 
and restoring the mansion of the first governor of New York. 
The report of Manhattan Chapter, referred to a committee 
of five, appointed by Mrs. Fairbanks, to call upon Madam la 


Comtesse de Rochambeau and party, when in this country in — 


May, 1902. 

Mary Washington Chapter, through the courtesy of one of 
her descendants, each year, on Memorial Day, decorates the 
grave of Mary, the mother of Washington. 

Irondequoit Chapter conducted a campaign among the 
Italians in Rochester, with a view to making them acquainted 
with our country’s history. 

A letter was received from Hendrick Hudson Chapter, in- 
viting the conference to meet in Hudson next year. Upon mo- 
tion, the secretary was directed to write an acceptance. 

The reports show the death of five “Real Daughters” during 
the year. 

The secretary was instructed to write notes of sympathy to: 
Miss Fuller, regent of Mohegan Chapter, on the death of her 
father. Mrs. Helmuth, regent of West Point Chapter, on the 
death of Dr. William Tod Helmuth. Catherine Schuyler 
Chapter, on the death of Mrs. Edward Hart. Owahgena Chap- 
ter, on the death of Miss Amanda Dowes, formerly regent. 

The state badge committee repost the sale of over three hun- 
dred pins at eighty-five cents, delivered; made after the de- 
sign adopted unanimously by the committee—shield shape, sil- 


ver foundation, with gilt coat-of-arms and lettering, on blue © 


enamel ground. Upon motion that the state regent assign the 
pin committee, Mrs. Little reappointed the members of last 
year. 

The utility fund committee offered an excellent report, which, 
together with a schedule of suggestions by Mrs. Terry, was, 
upon motion, adopted by the conference. The appointment of 
officers of the state utility fund was left to the state regent. 
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Mrs. Little presented to the conference, as representing the 
chapter of New York state, a case of extreme destitution in a 
“Real Daughter.” A motion was made and carried, that the 
matter be taken home and immediately laid before every chap- 
ter. 

The suggestion was offered that the conference be held upon 
some other day than Flag Day. 

The state regent introduced Mrs. Charles W. Fairbanks, 
president general, who made an enthusiastic and interesting ad- 
dress, closing with an earnest appeal for the Continental Hall, 

and the announcement that the site had at last been selected. 

Miss Forsyth, who is state regent for the Children of the 
American Revolution, spoke a few words, upholding this or- 
ganization, declaring that the work of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution cannot be carried on unless the interest 
of the Children is enlisted. 

At the close of the conference, an informal reception was 
given Mrs. Fairbanks, the president general. This was fol- 
lowed by luncheon, during which a vote of thanks was tendered 
Irondequoit Chapter—Mary Cueney Etwoop, Secretary. 


Cherry Valley Chapter (Cherry Valley, New York).—A 
loan exhibition was held August 15th. The village had been 
canvassed for colonial and other relics and the result was an 
interesting collection of antique and foreign curiosities, many 
of which have come down to us from the times of the War of 
the Revolution and the struggle for existence among those who 
returned here after the massacre of Cherry Valley. The walls 
of the three rooms were made resplendent with flags and bunt- 
ing, from amongst which looked down upon us many portraits 
of ancient residents of Cherry Valley, in the quaint costumes 
‘of olden time. Tables of mahogany, the ages of which could 
be counted by centuries, were spread with specimens of rare 
old china, table silver, cut glass, ancient candelabra, pewter plat- 
ters and porringers, brittania ware and many pieces of the silver 
and copper lustre so dear to the hearts of our foremothers. 
Articles of wearing apparel, dating back two and more cen- 
turies, told their pathetic tales of forms of beauty and, of stal- 
wartness long since gone to “mix forever with the elements.” 
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Small libraries of ancient books and documents claimed atten- 
tion by their quaintness and archaism. Some of these docu- 
ments showed the hand-writings of those who had helped to 
make our country’s history, not the least of which was a check 
written and signed by General Washington. Among the articles 
of interest were an army canteen and a bottle which were car- 
ried through the War of the Revolution, the one by a soldier 
named William Walker, and the other by General Howe, of 
the Continental army. There was an old Bible, printed under 
Queen Elizabeth in 1576-79, by Thomas Barsadyne and Alex- 
ander Arbuthnot, the former having died before the work was 
finished. It was done in English scrip complete with Apocry- 
pha. ‘The original edition was limited to four volumes. It 
was originally in board covers; but in 1772 it was rebound for 
Samuel E. Boies, great-great-grandfather of Chester Boies of 
Cherry Valley, the present owner. There was an apron which 
had belonged to the wedding outfit of Mrs. Bessie Hagard Pope 
Delano, in 1747; wedding slippers worn by Mrs. Gen. Elijah 
Holt, more than one hundred and ten years ago; a handker- 
chief ironed and folded one hundred and fifty years ago, and 
handed down from one loving daughter to another, having 
never been unfolded; also many beautiful specimens of the 
handiwork of the natives of our new possessions, the Philip- 
pines. Exquisite designs in embroidery, done on cloth made 
from pineapple and cocoa-nut fibre, testified to the aesthetic 
sense of those whom we are wont to regard as hardly half 
civilized. 

Time and space do not permit mention of all the things 
of beauty and of interest. Oriental relics and objects of vertu 
from the Holy Land appealed to the hearts of Bible lovers. 
Among these were the tiny shoes of a Chinese lady of Quality 
and beside them another pair worn by a working woman of 
China; newspapers and other documents in Chinese, Japanese 
and Arabic; a bit of bread taken from the table at Joppa and 
a lamp identical with those used by the “ten virgins.” Another 
object of interest was a woolen coat, for which the carding, 
spinning, weaving and sewing were done by Mrs. Ann Ship- 
may seventy-five years ago. This lady herself was present— 
ninety-six years of age—and formed one of our greatest attrac- 
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tions as she sat spinning linen thread on a wheel two hundred 
and fifty years old. The thread was sold at five cents per 
yard and the proceeds went far to swell the fund that we are 
trying to raise in order to erect a tablet to the memory of the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Dunlop and his martyred wife-—Mary S. 
LEANING, Secretary. 


Johnstown Chapter (Johnstown, New York).—On Flag 
Day the Johnstown Chapter wended their way to the “battle- 
field,” to raise a flag, to float, for the first time on the one hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the birthday of our na- 
tional emblem, and the one hundred and twenty-first anniver- 
sary of the Johnstown battle. The flag, a beautiful one, eight 
feet by twelve in dimensions, was presented to the chapter by 
Miss Clara Hale Randon, of Astenrogen Chapter, Little Falls, 
in memory of her ancestor, who was wounded in that Johnstown 
battle. The regent, Mrs. Van Vliet, spoke to the chapter of 
the donor of the flag, that it should be called the “Randon Flag,” 
and should be raised on all special days of the chapter. The 
vice-regent, Mrs. Johnson, then raised the rope which carried 
the flag to the top of the thirty-foot flagstaff, saying, “In the 
name of Miss Clara Hale Randon, of Little Falls, N. Y., I raise 
this beautiful national emblem in honor of the patriots of the 
American Revolution.” The following original verses were 
then recited by Mrs. Van Vliet: 


We raise our country’s flag to-day, 
And see it float in summer breeze; 
While patriotism holds full sway, 
In hearts at home and o’er the seas. 


Above this field where patriots bled, 

Which Johnstown “Daughters” honor well, 
We, now, this starry banner spread, 

To have it, too, our message tell. 


Red, white and blue the colors three, 
Of flag, to-day, raised everywhere, 

Proud emblem of our country free, 
We place you on our flagstaff there. 
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Aloft through day and night to wave, 
Thy blue, of loyalty to tell, 

Thy red, of patriotism brave, 
Thy white, pure souls above who dwell. 


So, taught a lesson by each hue, : 
May “Daughters” ever reverence thee, 

And always, when this flag we view, 
Remember those who made us free. 


Wave, then, in memory of those dead, 

For whom we placed our “Tablet” here, ‘ 
For them thy colors proudly spread, 

The banner which they held so dear. 


Oh banner of the crimson bars! 
Beneath the blue of arching sky! 
We leave you with your faithful stars, 
To share the watch of stars on high! 
—Frances Fow.er Van ViteEt, Regent. 


Olean Chapter Olean, New York).—On the 19th of October 
was held the annual meeting when the entire official board was 
re-elected. The corresponding secretary, however, refusing to 
act, Miss Meloy was chosen to fill the vacancy. On this occa- 
sion it was decided to again offer three gold medals to the 
pupils of the Olean public schools for historical essays. 

The second meeting of the year was designated “Medal Day,” 
as the chapter then had the privilege of listening to the prize 
essays of the previous year and others of honorable mention. 
In December the Daughters gathered at the hospitable home 
of Mrs. W. E. Wheeler in Portville. The chief feature of the 
afternoon’s program being a delightful talk by Mrs. Marilla 


Wheeler (aged 83), subject “Benjamin Franklin.” At the 


January meeting it was decided to purchase four state recogni- 
tion pins and a Directory of the National Society. The vol- 
ume and one pin are to be presented to our regent. 

The February meeting was given up to the consideration of 
Washington and his portraits. 

In March, the chapter convened twice. The first being the 
regular session and the second the “Congress Day” reception, 
held this time at the home of Mrs. Higgins, one of our repre- 
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sentatives at the Congress. A floral greeting was presented by 
the officers as a welcome to our regent, who was with us for the 
first time in several months, after an absence through sickness. 
Her official report was comprehensive and greatly enjoyed and 
appreciated. Mrs. Higgins followed with a resume of the so- 
cial side of the Washington gathering of Daughters and an- 
other milestone in the chapter’s history was passed. 

At the April session it was voted to contribute $10 to the Mc- 
Kinley Memorial fund. A report from the trustees of the For- 
man library was received giving list of books purchased with 
the $100 presented by our chapter in December, 1900. 

The chapter again met on the third of May. On the 30th 
memorial wreaths were placed upon the graves of the three 
Revolutionary soldiers found in our town. In June $3 was 
contributed to the New York State utility fund. 

Two delegates were in attendance at the State Conference 
where the hospitality of the Irondoquoit Chapter was greatly 
enjoyed. June 18th the medals were awarded for the best essays 
to the following successful contestants: John Sheehan, of the 
high school, whose subject was, “With Washington at Valley 
Forge; Frank Kelsey, of the junior department, who wrote of 
“Daniel Morgan and his Sharpshooters,” and Agnes Casey, of 
the grades, subject, “Paul Jones and our Navy.” Four other 
essays of honorable mention also appeared on the program. 
The presentation exercises occurred at the high school assembly 
hall and the public was invited to attend. 

The annual dinner and last meeting of the season was held 
June 20th at Hotel Bon Air. 

‘During the year one of our members has changed her name 
and we have lost one by death, Nine new names have been 
added to the roll making a total membership of 83. 

The resident members of Portville have continued their pa- 
triotic work by offering prizes for historical essays in their pub- 
lic school. 

The AMERICAN MontHiy Macazine has been placed in the 
reading room of the public library by the courtesy of our re- 
gent, Mrs. Strong, and all are urged to look it over and be- 
come informed in the workings of our National Society.— 
Maup D. Brooks, Historian. 
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Donegal Chapter (Lancaster, Pennsylvania) 21 of April, 
1902, celebrated her tenth anniversary. Invitations were issued 
by the chapter, and accepted by representatives from Lancaster 
county historical society, Colonial Dames, Society of Colonial 
Wars, and Sons of the Revolution, including members of Wit- 
ness Tree and Harrisburg Chapters. Many friends of our 
good old colonial town helped to make the occasion an honor- 
able event. The guests were received by Miss Susan Carpenter 
Frazer, late regent of Pennsylvania, Miss Lilian Slaymaker 
Evans, Mrs. Sarah Billings Carpenter, Mrs. J. Harold Wicker- 
sham, and Miss M. Louise Rohrer, all have presided as regents 
of Donegal Chapter. Mrs. George N. Reynolds, the vice-re- 
gent, also received, and presented to the guests Mrs. Lydia A. 
White, the only “Real Daughter” of Donegal Chapter. Death 
took from us Mrs. Eliza A. Lee, another “Real Daughter.” The 
program rendered was: 

Address—“Why are we Daughters of the American Revolution?” 
John A. Coyle, Esq. 


Greetings from Lancaster County Historical Society, 


“The Distaff and the Spinning Wheel,” ............ Mr. James D. Law 


Mr. Coyle, in telling “Why we are Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution,” explained requisites for membership and the 
object of the society, and said how just ten years ago, under 
the guidance of Miss Lilian Slaymaker Evans, who is a char- 
ter member of the National Society, No. 41, thirteen patriotic 
women descendants of distinguished ancestry met at the home 
of Mrs. Sarah Billings Carpenter, in Lancaster, and organized 
the third chapter in Pennsylvania, calling it Donegal, meaning 
“Fortress of the Stranger.” 

The Rev. Dr. Dubbs in his address dwelt upon the spirit of 
the times, in delving into the past, and the importance of know- 
ing family history. 

Mr. Law, in his pretty poem, though a native of Aberdeen, 
Scotland, shows how he has been inspired with aa spirit of 
patriotism of his adopted land. 

Donegal Chapter now numbers ninety-eight. Nearly a thou- 
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sand dollars have been contributed to patriotic objects since its 
organization, and we try to have the true spirit of loyalty. 
“To perpetuate the memory and the spirit of the men and wo- 
men who achieved American independence.” 

Chapter meetings were held in the Iris Club, with the excep- 
tion of the month of May, when Mrs. Wm. Heitshu invited 
the Daughters to meet some friends and entertained us de- 
lightfully. Mrs. Henry Pennypacker, of Moore. Hall, member 
of Chester county chapter, read an interesting paper upon “His- 
toric places in and around Philadelphia.” 

The history of Pennsylvania has been the subject of study and 
research. Papers upon Pennsylvania Signers of the Declara- 
tion have been read. Also questions chiefly relating to Revolu- 
tionary times requiring research were submitted to certain 
members each month. The historian can certainly say she was 
delighted with the interest manifested. 

Annual prizes are awarded by Donegal Chapter and the 
chapter regent, of five dollars each for the best essay written 
upon an historical subject selected by the chapter. This year 
the boy’s high school shared honors with girls, and the “Life of 
William Penn” the subject. The exercises were interesting and 
held in the school. The presentations were made by Mrs. 
Steinmetz and Mrs. Wm. D. Weaver, and addresses by Miss 
Frazer and Miss Rohrer, including music by the school. May 
I, 1902, the beautiful monument at Ephrata, Pennsylvania, 
erected to mark the graves of two hundred soldiers who died 
there after the battle of Brandywine, was unveiled in the pres- 
ence of distinguished citizens, with interesting exercises. Mem- 
bers of Donegal Chapter were guests and had the pleasure of 
meeting there Daughters from Yorktown and Witness Tree 
Chapters. In June, Mrs. Eleanor S. Washington Howard, the 
recording secretary general, was the guest of Miss Frazer, The 
Daughters of Lancaster had the honor of meeting this dis- 
tinguished lady, who was born a Washington at Mount Vernon, 
at a reception given by the regent, Miss M. Louise Rohrer.— 
MartHa BLADEN CLARK, Historian. 


Shikelimo Chapter (Lewisburg, Pennsylvania).—During 
the summer months our chapter omits the regular monthly meet- 
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ings. ‘The last one was held in June with Mrs. G. S. Matlack. 
The decorations of flowers and flags, the unusual large attend- 
ance of the ladies, the excellence of the music combined to make 
the meeting a very pleasant one. The papers of four new mem- 
bers were accepted. 

We listened to an excellent paper on “Noted Women of the 
Revolutionary Times,” by Mrs. W. S. Butler. Miss Susan Car- 
penter Frazer, our state regent, addressed the chapter. Her 
cheering words and sound advice were appreciated by all. Mr. 
Lewis E. Theiss sang “The Sword of Bunker Hill.” To this 
pleasure was added that of listening to Miss Mary Matlack, who 
sang “Spring has Come.” 

The committee on the marker made their report—this brought 
out some interesting facts. There are buried in the Lewisburg 
cemetery eight soldiers of the Revolution; in the Mifflinburg 
cemetery are buried three; at Dreisbach’s church, four; at 
Laurelton, two; on Howard Green’s farm, one. The Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution marker was placed on the 
graves of these soldiers, and they were decorated by the An- 
drew Gregg Tucker Post, Grand Army of the Republic. 

The marker was designed by Mrs. C. A. Godcharles, of Mil- 
ton, Pennsylvania, and consists of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution insignia adapted to the purposes of a marker. 
It was adopted by our chapter at the May meeting, 1go1, and 
afterwards at the state conference held at Harrisburg in Octo- 
ber, it was adopted without a dissenting voice as the memorial 
marker for the state of Pennsylvania. In our search for the 
graves of Revolutionary soldiers it has been a most efficient 
aid. Since Memorial Day it has been the means of informing 
us of the burial place of seven other soldiers. 

The chapter has in its possession a number of books of local 
and state history. It is intended to add to this and form a 
chapter library. To this end our March meeting was held as a 
book reception, and many valuable books were contributed. 

Mrs. C, A. Godcharles recently gave two prizes for historical 
essays—one on “Fort Augusta,” the other on “Col. Frederick 
Antes.” These were offered to the pupils of the Milton, Penn- 
sylvania, high school. The first, on “Fort Augusta,” was won 
by Mr. Craig Raup, the other was won by Mr. Ralph Ebert. 
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During the year members of the chapter have prepared and 
read the following papers: “Old Colonial Days and Ways,” 
by Mrs. T. A. Edwards; “The Heroine of Monmouth,” by Mrs. 
W. C. Gretzinger; “The Puritans and Puritanism,” by Mrs. 
Alfred Hayes; “Fort Augusta,” by Mrs. C. A. Godcharles. 
We also had the pleasure of addresses from Dr. G. G. Groff, on 
“Porto Rico,” and from Dr. E. M. Heim, on “World Politics,” 
both speakers are professors in Bucknell University.—Mrs. 
W. C. Barto, Secretary. 


The Hands Cove Chapter (Shoreham, Vermont) held their 
first annual rally at Hands Cove, August 16, 1902, the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Bennington. Tables had been erected in 
a beautiful grove near Hands Cove on Lake Champlain, where 
a bountiful dinner was served. The regent, Mrs. C. N. North, 
made a few preliminary remarks, and the post prandial exer- 
cises began by singing “Auld Lang Syne.” A congratulatory 
telegram was read from Mrs. Florence Gray Estey, state re- 
gent of Vermont, and after this Mrs. North introduced Miss 
Ada Callendar, of Ethan Allen Chapter, of Middlebury, whose 
grandfather and great-grandfather were with Allen at the cap- 
ture of Ticonderoga. Miss Callendar spoke of the work of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. Then Mrs. R. O. Bas- 
com, of the Jane McCrea Chapter, of Fort Edward, New York, 
spoke of the work done by that chapter. Ex-Senator Dr. Wm. 
N. Platt, of Shoreham, told of the Green Mountain boys. James 
C. Bershby, of New York City, made some felicitious and pa- 
triotic remarks. The Rev. Benjamin Swift, of Orwell, Ver- 
mont, made some remarks upon the battle of Bennington and 
of the work done by the patriotic societies. Robert O. Bascom, 
of Fort Edward, New York, president of the Adirondack Chap- 
ter of the Empire State Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, and secretary of the New York Historical Asso- 
ciation, delivered an able and scholarly address upon the battle 
of Bennington and upon the events that have transpired at 
Hands Cove. He gave the names of thirty of the eighty-three 
men who entered the fort with Allen on the roth of May, 1775. 
He invited the aid of the chapters represented in an effort to 
complete the roll of the immortal eighty-three, and suggested 
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the propriety of erecting a tablet to mark the locality whence 
Allen sailed on his expedition. One of the interesting features 
of this occasion was a humorous recitation by Prof. Martin M. 
Post, of Hamilton College, entitled “My Engagement to Miss 
Franklyn-Smythe and How it Came to be Broken.” After 
singing America a social hour was enjoyed.—NeELLIE R. PLatt, 
Historian. 


Volume XIV of the Lineage Book of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution is now out. It contains the carefully 
authenticated records of about twelve hundred Revolutionary 
patriots; the names of one thousand Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution of whom twenty are “Real Daughters.” The 
records have been compiled, compared and verified with pains- 
taking care and will be of much assistance to others who wish 
to complete their lines. It is a valuable book of reference and 
should be in every library. 


Attention is again called to the Fourth Report of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution issued through the Smithson- 
ian Institution by the Congress of the United States. It will 
contain much valuable matter. These reports can be obtained 
at cost, if ordered from the Public Printer, Washington, in 
advance of publication. 


“Though changes may the’ world appall, 
Though crown may break and thrones may fall, 
Our banner will survive them all, 

And ever live in story.” 


“What avail the plow or sail, 
Or land, or life, if freedom fail.” 


“The wisdom and energy of all the nations are none too great for the 
world’s work.”—William McKinley. 


GENEALOGICAL NOTES ano QUERIES 


“The gallant man, though slain in fight, he be, 
Yet leaves his nation safe, his children free, 
Entails a debt on all the grateful state— 
His own brave friends shall glory in his fate.” 
—The Iliad. 


Contributors are requested to observe carefully the following regu- 
lations: 

1, Write on only one side of the paper. 

2. Give full name and address of the writer. 

3. All proper names should be written with great plainness. 

4. When possible give dates, and the places of residence of an- 
cestors for whom the inquiry is made. 

5. Enclose a two cent stamp for each query. When a personal 
answer on a doubtful point is desired, send self-addressed envelope 
and extra stamp. 

A special request is made for answers or partial answers to queries 
that the value of the department may be,enhanced to all subscribers. 
All answers will be inserted as soon as received. 

Queries will be given in the order of the dates of their reception. 

Mrs. Lydia Bolles Newcomb, 
Genealogical Department, American Monthly Magazine, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


ANSWERS. 


62. WitttaAMs.—David Williams was the son of After and Phebe 
Williams, who emigrated from Holland in early life. After died near 
the close of the Revolution, and the widow at the home of her son, in 
1795. 

In a sketch of David Williams, said to have been dictated by himself, 
is the following: “I was born at Tarrytown, Westchester county, New 
York, October 21, 1754. I entered the army in 1775 and was under 
General Montgomery at the siege of Fort St. Johns.” In this sketch 
he speaks of his uncle, Martius Van Wart, whose mother was a sister 
of After Williams. The father of David was a farmer in Tarrytown, 
of small means, but of sterling character, and when the British and 
Tories began depredations in the vicinity he removed to South Salem, 
New York. 

John Paulding, David Williams and his cousin, Isaac Van Wart, the 
captors of Major André, September 23, 1780, received, by act of 
congress, two hundred dollars in specie, each, and silver medals, on 
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one side a shield with the inscription “Fidelity,” and on the other side 
“Vincit Amor Patrie.” ‘They also were granted the privilege of lo- 
cating any confiscated land in Westchester county to the value of 
$1,250, or of receiving the said sum in cash. David Williams married 
Nancy Benedict, daughter of Joseph Benedict, Esq. He died August 
2, 1831. He left an only son, David W. Williams. (History Schoharie 
county, New York.)—L. B. N. 

133. (3) KitcHet..—Robert Kitchell, b. in England, d. 1672, m. Mar- 
garet Sheaffe, who d. 1682. Margaret was daughter of the Rev. Ed- 
ward Sheaffe, D. D., whose other children were: Jacob, m. Margaret 
Webb; Joanna, m. William Chittenden, and Dorothy, m. Rev. Henry 
Whitfield. Robert Kitchell, with his three brothers-in-law, above 
named, were the leaders in the founding of the plantation and church 
at Guilford, Conn., coming with a company of Puritan refugees in the 
first vessel which anchored in New Haven harbor, Conn., then called 
Quinnipiac, having left England April 26, 1639. While yet on ship- 
board they bound themselves together in a “Plantation Covenant,” and 
Robert Kitchell’s name leads the list of twenty-five signatures to this 
compact; his designation “Mr.” being equivalent in English usage of 
the time to “Gentleman Commoner.” He was deputy from Guilford 
at General Court at New Haven, treasurer of Plantation, etc., and was 
given authority to hold court in Guilford in 1665. On account of the 
adoption of the “Half-way Covenant,” by the Connecticut colony, Robert 
Kitchell, with his son, Samuel, and others of like opinions from Guil- 
ford, Branford, Milford and New Haven, in 1666 broke up and re- 
moved to New Jersey, where they were again among the leaders of 
new settlement, which they called “New-Work.” Robert K. was a 
useful and distinguished man, and is called in history “The bene- 
factor of Newark.” Samuel, son of Robert, was prominent as a 
leader, as was his father. 

Samuel, b. in England, 1633, d. 1690, m. first wife, Elizabeth Wake- 
man; second wife, Grace Pierson, the sister of the Rev. Abraham 
Pierson, D. D., first president of Yale College, serving from 1701-1707, 
when he died. Children of Samuel and Elizabeth (Wakeman) Kitchell 
(first wife): Samuel; Elizabeth, m. -Seth Tompkins; Abigail, m 
John Ward; Mary, m. Josiah Ward; Susanna, m. Jonathan Baldwin. 
By second wife, Grace (Pierson) Kitchell: Grace, m. Jonathan Bell; 
Abraham, b. 1679, d. 1741, m. Sarah Bruen. The line of Kitchell from 
Abraham and Sarah (Bruen) Kitchell: Samuel, b. 1704, d. 1732; Grace, 
m. Lindsley; Mary Allis, m. Paul Leonard; Abigail, m. Edmund 
Crane; Joseph, b. 1710, d. 1779; John, b. 1714, d. 1779; David, b. 1723, 
d. 1753. Joseph’s will provides for his wife, Rachel, and five sons: 
Abraham, Asa, Aaron, Moses, John; five daughters: Sarah, Phebe, 
Grace, Joanna and Jemima. The will of David mentions his wife, Ruth 
Tuttle, and Uzal and Stephen, his sons. 

Children of John: By first wife, Mariah Phoenice, Obadiah, who 


m. Sarah Reynolds. By second wife (name not found): Samuel, 
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Mathew, Joseph, Daniel, Joel, Anna, m. David Wood; Rhoda, m. Dr. 
Squire. By third wife Mercy (probably Parkhurst): David, b. 1754, 
m. Rachel Bates; Benjamin, Bethuel, Phineas, b. 1763, m. Esther Mil- 
ford; Josiah, b. 1769, m. Sarah Ball. The following of the name served 
in the Revolution: Sons of Joseph: John, Moses, Aaron and Asa. 
Sons of John, Sr.: Benjamin, Daniel, David, Phineas and Obadiah 
(the latter as captain of Eastern Battalion) ; Uzal, son of David; also 
James, Henry (ensign in 1725), and Isaac, in E Battalion, thirteen in 
all. Descendants of Joseph removed to Olney, Ill.; Alfred and Edward 
sons of Wickliff, who was son of Asa, son of Joseph; Alfred, b. 1820, 
d. 1886, was judge; Edward, b. 1829, d. 1869, practiced law at Olney. 

Silas H., b. 1808, d. 1877, was son of Obadiah, son of John. Removed 
from Newark, N. J., in 1865, to Chicago, and other sons of John re- 
moved to Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1788, where the name again leads the 
list of founders, Daniel Ketchell being the first name on the roll of the 
charter list of members of the first church organized in Cincinnati. Dan- 
iel, son of John, b. about 1744, came with wife, Esther. Son, Samuel, b. 
1766, and daughter Phebe, with first boat’s company which landed on the 
spot where the city now stands. It was the boast of Mrs. Phebe (Kitch- 
ell) Flint, who lived to an advanced age, that she was the first young 
lady who set foot on Cincinnati’s soil. The names of Bethuel, son of 
John and Luther, probably son of Bethuel, are found in the earliest rec- 
ords, and also the names of Daniel and Samuel as owning lots in the 
first plat of Cincinnati. 

Compiled from H. D. Kitchell’s History of the Kitchell Family and 
Stryker’s New Jersey Men in the Revolution—M. K. W. 

183. Coucn.—Dr. John Couch, of Branford, Conn., near Walling- 
ford, was father of Captain Couch. Dr. John Couch married Elizabeth 
Plant, daughter of John and Hannah Plant. Captain John Couch, b. 
at Meriden or Wallingford, 1725, married Asuba Andrews, dau. of 
Elihu and Mable Andrews. Died 1806. Children: 1. Elizabeth, b. Dec. 
7, 1747, d. young. 2. Elizabeth, b. Jan. 20, 1749, d. Mar. 11, 1824. She 
married Theophilus Hall, Mar. 10, 1768, who with twin sister Lucy was 
born Aug. 26, 1741. He died May 17, 1804. He was Revolutionary sol- 
dier. 3. James, b. Oct. 23, d. Nov. 1752. 4. Sarah, b. Jan. 9, died 
young, 1755. 5. Sarah,.b. Nov. 29, 1756. 6. Mary, b. April 19, 1759. 
7. Huldah, b. Sept. 26, 1761. 8. John, b. Dec. 1, 1763. 9. Lucy, b: Dec. 
23, 1766.—C. M. B. 


QUERIES. 


216. (1) Kennepy.—Can anyone confirm the statement and give par- 
ticulafs as to Gilbert Kennedy, having been one of several commis- 
sioners sent by the governor of North Carolina to the Continental 
Congress? He was born in Ayrshire, Scotland, and resided in the 
Carolinas and Pennsylvania. 

(2) Kerr-Manatt.—John Kerr, born June 13, 1771, who came with 
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his wife Ruth Mahall from near Wellsville, Virginia, to Ohio in 1809. 
Ancestry of both is desired. 

(3) Storer-PLuMMER.—Can anyone give ancestors of Keziah Storer, 
wife of Benj. Plummer? (He was son of Sylvanus, son of Francis 
Plummer, a first settler of Newbury, Mass.) 

(4) anted—Revolutionary services of Hen- 
ry Schraeder (full name John Henry Andrew Schraeder), born April 
5, 1754, in Osterwick, Halberstadt, Prussia. He landed at N. York 
May 28, 1776, m. Nov. 6, 1791, to Catherine Boorstler. They resided in 
Maryland. 

(5) Cracerr—Also Revolutionary services of David Clagett, son of 
Gen. Wiseman Clagett, Washington county, Maryland. 

(6) STONEBRAKER.—Who were the ancestors of Gerard Stonebraker, 
Maryland? Was he a descendant of Dietrick Stonebraker, Lancaster 
county, Pa.? 

(7) Howe..-Woopsripce.—Wanted to know the maiden name and 
ancestry of Mrs. Howell, 2nd wife of Rev. Timothy Woodbridge, min- 
ister of the first church of Hartford, Conn., and mother of Rev. Ashbel 
Woodbridge, minister of the church in Glastonbury during the Revo- 
Jutionary war. 

(8) Jupp-Hotiister—Was Mehitable Judd, of Farmington, Conn. 
(1st wife of Elijah Hollister), daughter of Benj. Judd, son of Benj. 
Judd, son of Thos. Judd (one of the founders of Hartford?). She had 
a son named Benj. Judd Hollister. 

(9) Huser—Can anyone give wife’s name, and names of children 
of John Huber, the original owner of “Elizabeth Furnace,” Warwick 
township, Lancaster county, Pa.? 

(10) Puitsert.—Is anything known of the ancestry of Samuel Phil- 
bert (or Filbert) and wife Susanna? and did he serve in the Revo- 
lutionary war from Pa.? They were early settlers in Lancaster county. 

(11) Brapy-LercH.—William Brady married Julia Ann Lerch. He 
lived in Rockingham county, Virginia. He was a descendant of Hugh 
Brady, who came from Ireland, the father of the famous Brady broth- 
ers, scouts and frontiersmen in Western Pa. Wish to know ancestry 
of the above William Brady, and who were the parents of Julia Ann 
Lerch.—L. A. K. 

217. (1) Griswoip.—Ancestry and revolutionary records of Rufus 
Wilmot Griswold, b. in Benson, Vt., Feb. 15, 1815, d. 1857. He was son 
of Rufus Griswold. 

(2) Apet.—Ancestry of Thomas Abel, known.as “Capt. Abel.” He 
married Eunice, daughter of Rufus Griswold. They lived in Benning- 
ton, Vt.; had children. Parnel, b. 1772; Henry, b. 1777; Lydia, b. 
1779; Mosley, b. 1781; Dicy, b. 1783; Eunice, b, 1789; Thomas, b. 
1791; Clarisa, b. 1793; Fanny, b. 1798. Family records say that Mrs. 
Abel, with a young child in her arms and the eldest child, Parnel, fled 
before the battle, on the back of a horse across whose back had been 
hastily thrown a feather bed, blankets, and other essentials. 
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(3) Kincstey.—Also the ancestry of Jason Kingsley who married 
Parnel Abel, Aug. 2, 1789. Jason Kingsley came from Norwich, Conn., 
and one of his brothers, Dr. Kingsley, married a sister of Parnel Abel. 
He was known as “Old Squire Kingsley,” and old certificates are in 
existence showing he had authority to perform-the marriage ceremony. 
Lydia Abel married Mr. Pomeroy in Bennington, Vt., and died in 
Buffalo, N. Y., at the age of ninety-four. A grandson of Dr. Kingsley, 
Willard A. Cobb, is a journalist in Lockport, N. Y.—A. E. C. W. 

218. (1) Hoitanp.—I would like to learn of any colonial or Revo- 
lutionary service of John Holland (descendant of John), who married 
Dec. 18, 1755. He came from St. John’s Parish, Md., in Baltimore 
Co.—F. M. 

219. (1) ScHUYLER-FENSLEY-MartiIn.—Wanted the names, dates of 
birth, marriage and death of the parents of Sarah Schuyler, of Troy or 
Albany, N. Y. Her father may have been a son of Gen. Philip Schuyler. 
Her first husband was —— Fensley. (First name desired.) Second, 
Dominic Martin, of Troy. 

(2) Parxs-Fo.rsom.—he dates of birth, death and marriage of John 
Parks, of Portsmouth, N. H. He married Folsom. Their daughter 
Elizabeth married James Bunting, of Portsmouth.—I. S. K. 

220. (1) HuMPHREVILLE.—Information wanted of the descendants of 
Timothy Humphreville, b. in Morristown, N. J., Sept., 1746. He served 
in the Revolutionary war. 

(2) Attinc.—Also information of Sarah Alling who married Ben- 
jamin Humphreville, or correspondence with any of his descendants.— 
Mes. P. 

221. CraNnE.—Information wanted of Morris Crane who married, 
Ist, Phebe Crane. He married, 2d, Abigail Sickies, daughter of Garret 
Sickles, a captain in the Revolutionary war. Morris Crane lived in 
New York city in 1849. He had a brother George who lived in Ohio, 
and a sister who married Mr. Brookfield.—Inquirer. 

222. (1) Hain.—Capt. Abel Hall married Rebecca Hall, Sept. 6, 
1751. The marriage is recorded at Stratford. Whose daughter was 
she? Was Capt. Abel Hall in the Revolutionary War? 

(2) LAMBKIN.—Benjamin Lambkin enlisted in Revolutionary war 
at Kent, Conn. Would like his ancestry or any information of his 
family—-E. S. T. 

223. HamiLton.—In the N. E. Hist. and Gen. Magazine there are 
mentioned, David, James and Rory Hamilton of the Westburn family, 
of Hamilton, in Scotland, who came to New Eng. in the ship John 
and Sarah. David is the ancestor of the Hamiltons of Berwick, Me. 
My grandfather, Daniel Pearce Hamilton, was born in Berwick in the 
latter part of the 1700s. He left home while young, his mother having 
married for second husband a Mr. Bass. Can any one help to trace 
the connection of my grandfather with David the early emigrant ?— 
M. E. H. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
DEPARTMENT 


NATIONAL SOCIETY 


OF THE 


Children of the American Revolution 


Tue Con. Wittiam Lepyarp Society, of Groton, Connecticut, assisted 
on June 17th, the local chapter, Anna Warner Bailey, whose regent, 
Mrs. Cuthbert Harrison Slocomb, is state director of the Connecticut 
Children of the American Revolution. 

The Anna Warner Bailey Chapter has always had a Children of the 
American Revolution committee since this National Society was insti- 
tuted and is ever helpful in bringing the Children of the American Rev- 
olution of New London county forward in all their patirotic schemes. 

On June 17th, at 3 o’clock, this society met at the home of its presi- 
dent, and voted in six members. Three other names were proposed 
for membership. 

The Col. Ledyard Society was then joined by four neighboring socie- 
ties, and a class of school children. All together marched to the 
Monument House, where they met the chapter and escorted it with its 
distinguished guests, Capt. Richmond Pearson Hobson, U. S. N., Col. 
N. G. Osborn, and ex-Gov. T. M. Waller, to the “Constitutional Oak,” 
which had been presented to Henry L. Bailey, Groton’s delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention, by the Secretary of Agriculture. The order 
of exercises was as follows: 

Singing—“Battle Hymn of the 
Children of the American Revolution. 

Then came the planting of the “Constitutional Oak,” by Cassie W. 
Bailey, daughter of “Delegate Bailey,” who said, “I plant this ‘Con- 
stitutional Oak’ on this historic ground as a memorial.” 

“Paper on Pin Oak,” ........ Mary L. Avery. 
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“Who plants a tree for future years, 
Stays not with his own joys and tears* 
But reaches out with thoughtful care, 
With ardent hope and earnest prayer, 
To make more bright and glad the morn 
Of generations yet unborn: 

The paths of future days to bless, 
Which his own feet may never press. 
With gifts of love the work is fraught, 
’Tis prompted by no selfish thought, 
A giver he of blessings free 

Who plants a tree.” 


ABiie6s,  iscvcnereeek Col. Norris G. Osborn, of New Haven, Conn. 

After Col. Osborn’s address the Children led the way to, and sur- 
rounded the Spanish Trophy gun taken from Admiral Cevera’s flag 
ship, “Maria Theresa,” at Santiago. 

The salute to the flag was given, the gun was unveiled by Mrs. Slo- 
comb, and then the Children and a vast concourse of people listened 
with closest attention to an oration by Capt. Hobson, the hero of the 
Merrimac. 

“America” was sung heartily by the entire company, led by the Chil- 
dren of the American Revolution. 

An informal reception was held and every child enjoyed the privi- 
ledge of greeting Capt. Richmond Pearson Hobson. 

The Children again formed into line and marched back to the resi- 
dence of their president, where the day’s program came to a happy close 


with a garden party on a charming lawn bristling with patriotic 
emblems. 


Grorce Rocers CLark Society.—The one hundred and twenty-seventh 
anniversary of the battle of Lexington was commemorated by the 
George Rogers Clark Society, Children of the American Revolution, 
and the Milwaukee Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution. 
The Rev. E. G. Richardson delivered an address on the battle of Lex- 
ington and the battle of Ticonderoga. Mr. Richardson defined the 
battle of Lexington as a clash of arms between a handful of Continental 
Militia men and an army of George III., rather than an actual battle. 
Mrs. Walter Kempster spoke of Paul Revere’s famous ride, and gave 
a number of interesting facts connected with the hero’s life. Anne 
Shepard gave a piano solo. Miss Lillian Brown, a monologue, entitled, 
“Her Cuban Tea.” Shirley Pierce gave vocal solos, “The New King- 
dom,” by Berthold, and “Cradle Song,” by Eben Rexford, Jannette 
Newton accompanying her. 

The program was preceded by a sale of colonial plates, on which 
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were depicted scenes connected with the Revolutionary period. About 
two hundred guests attended the meeting. The last meeting of the yeate 
will be held in June. 


Ciara B. SHEPARD. 


Appress oF Mrs. Georce M. STERNBERG, PRESIDENT GENERAL, AT CoLUM- 
BIA THEATRE, FEBRUARY 22, 1902. 


Children of the American Revolution: It gives me great pleasure to 
welcome you to the city of Washington for the annual meeting of our 
patriotic society. Certainly no other city in our couuntry presents so 
many objects and associations tending to arouse the patriotism of the 
children of Revolutionary sires, and the enthusiasm of American citi- 
zens of all ages. And those of you who visit the nation’s capital for 
the first time can not fail to be impressed by the grandeur of many of 
our public buildings, the beauty and liberal proportions of the streets, 
and the general air of prosperity. You will see, however, that there is 
still much room for improvement, and those of you who have the privi- 
lege of visiting the city of Washington forty or fifty years from now 
will probably see the most beautiful capital city in existence. Washing- 
ton as you see it to-day is still a stripling among the cities of our 
country, having just passed its hundredth birthday. During the first 
twenty-four years of our national history, the Congress of the United 
States had no regular abiding place, but provision had been made in the 
Federal Congress for a national capital to be located in a district which 
should be under the exclusive jurisdiction of the Congress. 

Naturally there was much rivalry with reference to the location of the 
national capital and various offers were made by the several states and 
ardently advocated by their representatives in Congress. Finally the 
offer of the States of Virginia and Maryland was accepted and the loca- 
tion of the Federal district was left to the President, after whom the 
capital city was subsequently named. The two states menfioned had 
each offered a tract of land ten miles square, lying upon the banks of the 
Potomac river. Washington, who hoped that the capital city might in 
time become a great “commercial emporium,” selected the present site 
at the head of navigation on the Potomac, and with the assistance of 
L’Enfant, a French engineer, he drew the plans for a capital city which 
was intended to excel all existing capitals in the magnificence of its pro- 
portions, the extent and breath of its avenues, and the generous proyis- 
ion for public parks. 

Washington personally interested himself in securing the title to the 
lands in the “federal district” from the original proprietors and in super- 
vising the work of the conimissioners appointed by Congress to lay out 
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streets and erect the necessary buildings for the accommodation of 
the nation’s representatives. The act authorizing this work was passed 
in 1790, but the removal of the National Government to the city of 
Washington did not occur until ten years later, and at this time the 
nation was in mourning for the father of his country, whose death oc- 
curred in December, 1799. Congress began the removal from Philadel- 
phia to Washington in May, 1800, and in November of that year Pres- 
ident Adams officially declared the seat of government to be established 
in the new capital. he only public building completed at that time 
was the Executive Mansion, now familiarly known to all Americans as 
the “White House.” The Capitol, which has since been made one of 
the most imposing public buildings in the world, at that time was desti- 
tute of the wings which are now occupied, respectively, by the Senate 
and House of Representatives, and the building was incomplete and in- 
adequate for the purposes of the National Legislature and the Su- 
preme Court. 

The streets of Washington at this time were unpaved and in wet 
weather almost impassable. Indeed for some years the present magnifi- 
cent city presented the appearance of a straggling country village, and 
our legislators found it difficult to secure comfortable accommodations 
with respectable board among the pioneer inhabitants of the embryo 
city. Naturally they compared the discomforts of their situation with 
the comforts and social advantages of the Quaker City, which had re- 
cently been their home and many regretted the change. However, con- 
ditions rapidly improved. In 1846 that portion of the federal district 
which had been ceded to the nation by the state of Virginia was re- 
turned to it, and the city of Alexandria which had grown to a town of 
considerable commercial importance, no longer remained under federal 
jurisdiction. Up to this time Congress had spent about ninety millions 
of dollars in the District for public buildings and the improvement 
of public grounds. But aside from this, the general improvement 
of the city, being ieft to its inhabitants, made slow progress until after 
the Civil War. Since that time progress has been rapid. New public 
buildings have been erected, streets have been extended and paved with 
asphalt, public parks have been improved and numerous private resi- 
dences have been erected by persons of wealth, many of whom have 
come to the Capital from other cities on account of the social advantages 
and the fine winter climate which they are able to enjoy here. 

At the present time many additional improvements are projected. 
Among these may be mentioned the Memorial Bridge, a Lincoln Me- 
morial building, a building for the Department of Justice, a Hall of 
Records, a new building for the Agricultural Department, a new Na- 
tional Museum building, etc. One of the most significant facts relating 
to the development of the city, from an aesthetic point of view, is the 
action of the Senate District committee and the District Commissioners, 
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which has resu}ted in the formulating of plans for the improvement of 
“the Mall” and of the public park system generally. These plans have 
been submitted by a board of experts to the highest authority and have 
met with general approval. It is true that they are conceived in so 
liberal a spirit that a very large amount of money will be required to 
carry them into execution. But the country is rich and, its citizens gen- 
erally are proud of the nation’s capital. We may therefore hope that 
the plans submitted will be accepted as a working basis for the tuture 
development of the park system, and as indicating the proper locations 
of future public buildings. A hundred million of dollars seems an 
enormous sum when considered as a whole, but when it is expended at 
the rate of four or five millions a year the burden upon the taxpayers 
of the country is scarcely felt, and the results in the course of twenty 
or thirty years can not fail to be gratifying to every patriotic American 
citizen. What better memorial can we erect to Washington than to 
extend and beautify the nation’s capital upon the lines which he pro- 
jected? 

In view of what I have already said I trust that all members of this 
society who are not already familiar with the city of Washington, will 
avail themselves of the opportunity offered by their visit here, to see 
the principal public buildings in the National Capital and to become as 
well acquainted as may be practicable with the principal streets and 
parks of the city. Then when you return here, as some of you no doubt 
will at the end of thirty or forty years, you will be able to note the im- 
provements that have been made and to compare the seat of government 
of a nation of 120,000,000 or more with the Washington of to-day. 

I again bid you welcome to the city of Washington and wish you a 
pleasant and profitable visit to the Capital of the great and prosperous 
country in which it is your good fortune to have been born, and of 
which I trust you will all your lives continue to be usefub and patriotic 
citizens. 


Land of the green and golden robe, 
A three hours’ journey for the Sun, 
Two oceans kiss thee round the globe, 
Up the steep earth thy rivers run 
From geologic ice to June, 
A hundred years from night to noon. 
In blossom still like Aaron’s rod, 
The clocks are on the strike of one— 
- One land, one tongue. one flag, one God! 


IN MEMORIAM 


“Do ye deem they die, 
When gates ajar, they creep confiding in, 


Truants from thee, oh Time, from tears and sin?” 

Marcia Bette CHELLIs, Samuel Ashley Chapter, Claremont, New 
Hampshire, died June 1, 1902. The chapter mourns her loss. 

Miss L. Emity Dixon, vice-regent, Deborah Avery Putnam Chapter, 
Plainfield, Connecticut, died August 6, 1902. A loyal and helpful 
member. 

Miss ANN Aucusta Murpny, Fanny Ledyard Chapter, Mystic, Con- 
necticut, passed to a higher life, August 22, 1902. A teacher for more 
than thirty years, able, untiring and patient; the cheerful, obliging, 
conscientious librarian of the public library, she will be greatly missed. 
The chapter, of which she was the historian, passed appropriate reso- 
lutions of respect and regret. 

Mrs. ANNA Knox Norrurop, Johnston Chapter, Johnston, New 
York, entered into rest charter day, August 31, 1902. 


After Life’s struggle, the peaceful rest, 
White hands folded on tired breast, 
Sleep for our dear one, the last and best. 


After the hopes, the fears and the pain, 
Never to sorrow or suffer again, 
God’s blessed sunshine, after earth’s rain. 


After the doubts and the mysteries here, 
After the parting with thcse so dear, 
A welcome above, where all is made clear. 


Ours, the darkness and lonely way, 
Ours, the sorrow with skies so gray, 
For her, always the endless day. 


For you the way still long and steep, 
For her, you nevermore need weep, 
“God giveth His beloved—sleep!” : 
Frances FowLer VAN VLIET. 
Johnstown, N. Y., 1902. 
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